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al & *t. MATTHEW. plaint in his eyes, contracted in conse- 


Everygopy in the village of Shepper- quence of his business; and it was there- 
five | 0 Tejoiced when Benjamin Bridgmore fore, in his case, an extraordinary comfort 
ob the blacksmith had a legacy left him by to receive such a sum as might enable 
lay, ‘distant relation, for he was a man re- him to support his familf by obtaining 
rake § ‘Pected and beloved by all his neighbors. some other mode of employment. 

He “i been also pitied by them of late, After many consultations with his 
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friends and a kind gentleman who knew 
his worth, and had long taken an interest 
in his affairs, it was at length thought ad- 
visable that Benjamin should take a toll- 
bar, which was to be let near one of the 
bridges in the neighborhood of London. 
In order to effect this, it was necessary 
that some one should be bound for the 
year’s rent, who was known to possess 
property sufficient to cover the possible 
loss. The poor man was now become 
possessed of half the sum required, and 
the gentleman alluded to was willing to 
answer for the remainder, for he had long 
observed the strict probity and unremit- 
ting industry of his humble neighbor, 
and the proper way in which his wife 
brought up their family, and was glad of 
an opportunity to help one so deserving, 
and so painfully situated. 

The family consisted of Benjamin, his 
wife, three little sons, and a daughter 
named Lucy. Betwixt these boys and 
the girl, there had been two other chil- 
dren,’ who died ; so that although she 
was only eleven years old, she was con- 
siderably in advanc€ of her brothers, and 
a person of great importance in their 
eyes, for she was continually performing 
for them some kind office or other, with 
that cheerful good will and ready kind- 
ness which increases tenfold the services 
it confers. Time had been when her 
lightsome step, gay voice, and smiling 
countenance, premised her the title of 
“lively litte Lucy ;” but as she was a 
child of great sensibility, and possessed a 
solidity of understanding beyond her 
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years, her sympathy in the sufferings of 
her father, and the apprehensions of her 
mother, had so far changed her character, 
that she too became an object of coimpas- 
sion, and was generally recognised in the 
village they left as ‘ poor little Lucy.’ 
But now, all was again happiness and 
gratitude in the family, who took posses- 
sion of their new habitation, and looked 
forward to a humble but happy home for 
many years to come. The toll-house 
was small, but had a little garden behind, 
which was a great pleasure to the boys, 
and a new stimulant to Lucy’s industry, 
The noble Thames, and the pleasure ves- 


sels on its smooth bosom—the handsome | 
equipages that passed over what she cal: | 
led ‘their own bridge,’ and the grand la 
dies and beautiful children which she saw | 
through the windows, were objects of | 


great delight to the little girl ; but far 


greater joy had she in the thankfulness § 
she felt to God, for placing her father in | 
a state of comparative ease, and sweel | 
were the tears which sprung to her eyes 
when she looked in his, and remembered | 
that the sparks of the smithy would never | 
more afflict those tender organs, that the F 
blazing fire would no longer annoy him, | 
nor the kicks of ungovernable horses # | 


larm her for his safety. 


Under these happy auspices the affec: 2 
tionate wife and mother also recovered | 


her spirits, and Benjamin himself, whe 
had of course suffered the most, greW 
hearty and chatty once more. He was 
sober, civil, and religiously-disposed mabj 
with a taste for reading it was still im 
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ible for him to indulge ; but when 
Lucy could be spared from her many em- 
ployments, and take a book to read to 
him, he was happy indeed ; and as she 
sate by him in the summer evenings, 
many of those who passed his bar were 
struck by the look of contentment expres- 
sed in their faces, and the neatness and 
propriety of every thing around him. 

A neighbor, who was a blacksmith 
himself, would sometimes join them, and 
enter into conversation on the news of 
the day, or more frequently on subjects 
connected with his own business, which 
Benjamin found more interesting, because 
he understood it well. The visitant was 
alively, pleasant man, and frequently 
brought Lucy flowers or apples from his 
garden, which she hastened to distribute 
in the house; or, if this was not the case, 
he would, with an air of kind considera- 
tion, tell her, ‘that she could take the 
opportunity of getting on with her work, 
whilst he had a gossip with her father.’ 

Lucy was never idle, and she had of 
course plenty to do; there were the boys 
to put to bed, the family’s stockings to 
mend, the supper to get forward, the gar- 
den to weed, her mother’s errands to go, 
and her mother’s wishes to attend to. 
She flew from place to place like the in- 
dustrious bee ; and if she did not, like 
that wonderful insect, gather honey 


wherever she alighted, it is certain she 
left proofs of her profitable visit ; for 
whose table and fire-irons were so bright 
as dame Bridgmore’s ? whose children 
had such clean faces and collars ? whose 
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hearth was so tidy—whose caps so white ? 
and Lucy had a hand in every thing. 

But, alas! the natural rewards of in- 
dustry and obedience were too soon deni- 
ed to the child who merited them so well 
—it was found that her father had enter- 
ed on a speculation that would not an- 
swer. The first quarter had done very 
well ; but the second became so deficient 
in receipts, that he found clearly it would 
not pay the rent, and that, if he continu- 
ed much longer, not only would his own 
little property be swallowed up, but that 
for which his benefactor was so unfortu- 
nately bound. 

This sad news he communicated to the 
gentleman in question, who took an op- 
portunity of coming over to the place 
where Bridgmore lived, and inquiring in- 
to all the particulars. He was much af- 
flicted to observe the utter dejection into 
which the poor man had fallen, and the 
poverty which pervaded his dwelling, for 
such was the salutary horror of debt he 
had always entertained, that himself and 
family subsisted on the poorest fare in 
order to avoid it. Benjamin now told 
of all his receipts from day to day ; his 
utter incapability of paying his rent out 
of them, and the distressing circumstance 
of his being bound yet for a long time 
to his situation, with the most touching 
anguish ; adding, ‘ that his affliction was 
the greater, because his neighbors insist- 
ed upon it that the same number of peo- 
ple went through the bar as formerly, 
when the last occupant held it on the 
same terms, yet did very well with it.’ 
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The gentleman feared, that from his 
weakness of sight passengers frequently 
took advantage, and went through with- 
out paying ; but this, Bridgmore would 
not allow ; he said, ‘although fretting 
was not the way to mend sore eyes, his 
own were on the whole better ; that he 
was always on the spot watching the day 
through, and in the evenings Lucy was 
on the look out as well as himself, and 
she was clear-sighted enough for any 
thing.’ 

The good friend examined his till, 
which was a portable one, and was prop- 
erly fixed to the chair on which he usu- 
ally sat, under a porch at his house door. 
There were two places in it for receiving 
silver and pence, which could not be ta- 
ken out without unlocking the bottom, 
the key of which was always kept by his 
wife. It seemed therefore plain that he 
could not be robbed without the whole 
apparatus being taken away together, 
which had never been attempted, he was 
certain, and he took it every night, with 
his own hands, into the bed-room where 
he slept. 

‘And you have no person who visits 
you, that could possibly: get to it ? 

‘No, sir, for my wife hides it, so that 
even Lucy knows not where it is; nor 
have we any friends or neighbors here 
save the blacksmith, who now and then, 
of an evening, when his work is over, 
leans against the bar and chats awhile ; 
a good creature he is, and well knows all 
my trouble. I really do think, if I had 
not him to speak to, my very heart would 


break.’ ‘Nevertheless, I would have 
you be careful even of him; money can- 
not go without hands, and I will never 
believe, on such a busy road as this, that 
it does not come sufficiently. Let your 
children watch—their ears, as well as 
eyes, are sharper than yours.’ 

Lucy, on hearing these words, thought 
they could only apply to her, and she re- 
solved to fulfil her duty to the utmost. 
Naturally artless and sincere, and brought 
up by parents too honest themselves to be 
suspicious of others, no apprehension of 
treachery had entered their minds, and 
although they knew themselves amena- 
ble for robbery, they had no fear of fraud. 
Indeed, the poor woman, depressed and 
bewildered by the disappointment and un- 
easiness under which she sank, was more 
inclined to attribute their distress to some 
superstitious and unknown agency, than 
the wickedness of her fellow-creatures. 
She talked of witchcraft, and evil eyes, 
and ill luck ; and her husband was obli- 
ged to remind her, that such folly was 
unworthy of her as a christian, and un- 
wise as a mother. 

But the time came when he could nei- 
ther reason nor reprove ; his mind grew 
confused, his memory played him false, 
for he would insist that he had given 
change for shillings and _ sixpences, 
not one of which was found in the till, 
yet it was under his continual care. Day 
by day his substance was wasting, yet 
his family were only half fed and scanti- 
ly clothed ; and at length the receipts be 
came so trifling that he determined 
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seek for some work to provide his little 
ones with bread. 

As he lived in a place abounding with 
market gardeners, it was not long before 
he gained employment, though in the low- 
est capacity, and of course for the poor- 
est wages ; and bitterly did his wife and 
daughter weep when he set out, for they 
feared that exposure to the weather might 
subject him to many complaints incident 
to those, who, after working in the fire, 
are subject to cold and wet. Lucy took 
his place at the bar, and was so far suc- 
cessful, that much more money was found 
in the till than had been there for many 
previous days, a circumstance the poor 
man mentioned with exultation to his 
friend the blacksmith, when he came in 
the evening to see how his new labor 
agreed with him. 

‘Lucy is a good girl, and handy 
enough,’ replied James W ; *but as 
the spring advances she will be unable to 
do the work, poor thing !’ 

‘My mother will help me,’ said Lucy 
eagerly, for she was made happy by suc- 
cess, 

‘So will I help you, my dear, for my 
business is not over good ; and I can step 
in often during the busy time of the day, 
as I see what is stirring from my shop 
door.’ 

Lucy could not help feeling sorry when 
this was said, for the words of her fath- 
er's best friend rose to her mind. She 
remembered how often she had been sent 
into the house by this man about sunset, 
when her father’s sight was always most 
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deficient, and when also he was most bu- 
sy, from numerous passengers who were 
returning from London to their country 
houses, and suspicion entered her mind. 
Although smooth-tongued in general, he 
had once or twice spoken to her roughly, 
for only saying, from habitual neatness, 
that ‘she would wipe off a spider’s web 
that was on the till ;’ and this also rose 
to her mind, and added to the disgust she 
had conceived. 

‘He called me a fool for talking of such 
a thing, and said I was as blind as my 
father for thinking about spiders,’ thought 
Lucy, as the incident recurred to her 
memory ; ‘but surely if my sight de- 
ceived me I was to be pitied, and if not, 
I might have just wiped the till to please 
myself. Besides, spiders do weave in 
the open air, both night and day, and in 
the fields there are thousands of fine lines 
made also by frost, poor father said, and 
no one is called a fool for observing them. 
I will look again frequently to see the 
same lines.’ 

Lucy did so look, but she did not find 
the same filmy threads which had caught 
her attention ; but her father found what 
was better, the same general receipts he 
had obtained on his first arrival; but he 
was rendered so weak and rheumatic by 
his present occupation, that even this im- 
provement failed to raise his spirits; and 
in another day or two the hopes of poor 
Lucy that he would soon be enabled to 
leave it were again dashed to the ground, 
from finding that, although an ‘unusual 
number of carriages had passed in con- 
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sequence of a grand entertainment in the 
neighborhood, she had taken less money 
than she did the day before.. In vain she 
called on the blacksmith, who had been 
with her, to recollect the shillings and 
sixpences he had handed to her himself ; 
he could remember nothing, except that 
most of the carriages were free by other 
bars, and on the whole very little money 
was taken. 

The next morning the unhappy little 
girl took her seat with such a disconso- 
late air that she attracted the attention of 
a gentleman, who inquired ‘if she had 
had the misfortune to lose her father ? 

‘No, sir! my dear father is alive ; but 
I fear—I greatly fear—this place has ru- 
ined him.’ 

"This gentleman was not in such haste 
but he could listen to Lucy’s sorrowful 
story, though her tears frequently inter- 
rupted her narrative. At length he ob- 
served, ‘that he should return to town in 
the evening, and would then converse 
with her father on the subject, for he be- 
lieved him by some means to be a de- 
ceived and injured man.’ 

When he had gone, Lucy wondered 
how she could have had the courage to 
speak to one whom she considered a very 
grand person, even probably a lord, both 
himself and groom having such beautiful 
horses ; nevertheless, she felt consoled 
by the belief that she had procured a 
friend for her dear father; and she would 
have stepped in to cheer her anxious mo- 
ther by relating what had passed, but she 
was hindered by a succession of passen- 


gers, until the good woman had set out 
to carry her husband’s dinner to the dis- 
tant place where he was now toiling. 

It was a sharp evening in April, as 
James W observed, when, at the u- 
sual time, he sauntered towards her. Lu- 
cy was knitting when he came up, and 
had not observed him till he spoke ; but 
on turning her head to answer, she caught 
the faint glistening of what she again 
thought was a spider’s web slightly fros- 
ted in the till. She would have pointed 
it out to him, but two carriages were ap- 
proaching, and she ran to open the gate, 
Soon after came a gig, a britzka, and a 
party on horseback. Lucy had as usual 
a little pocket full of halfpence in her 
apron, and she gave change over and ov- 
er, but took care to put the silver into the 
till herself. Just as she was dropping in 
the last sixpence she had received, the 
horseman who gave it to her inquired if 
a blacksmith lived near ? as his horse had 
lost a shoe. 

‘James, you are wanted immediately 
by this traveller ; pray don’t hinder him 
on my account ; indeed, no more seem 
passing just now.’ 





James seemed very loth to go, but the | : 


person who was placed at the moment 
between him and Lucy urged him to 
make haste, and they departed together, 
the smith observing that he should be 
back to watch the gate again in five min 
utes at furthest. 

‘Well, now I wild wipe the till,’ whis- 
pered Lucy, ‘before I take up my knit 
ting ; but I must have put in silver e 
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nough to destroy the web.’ In saying 
this she, by a movement natural to every 
one when curiosity is excited, put her 
littlesfinger into the opening of the till, 
and to her great astonishment perceived 
that it rubbed against the half crown she 
had lately given change for. 

Lucy was too well aware of the form 
of the till, and the depth to which the 
money ought to drop, not to be certain 
that some extraneous substance had been 
introduced, which had checked the sil- 
ver in its course, and which, thus lying 
near the top, might be extracted perhaps, 
though she saw not how, without turning 
the whole upside down. In another mo- 
ment the truth flashed on her mind. ‘It 
is the web—the spider’s web!’ she cried, 
not knowing what she said, and trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf ; for the discov- 
ery of guilt in another is dreadful. 

She looked wildly around, fearing the 
return of James, in her terror forgetting 
his engagement ; but to her unspeakable 
relief beheld the gentleman who was her 
morning friend slowly advancing over the 
bridge. ‘O sir!’ cried the alarmed girl, 
‘surely in mercy have you been sent to 
me! I have found it out—I think I 
have; but I am sure yow can find it out. 
Something in the till stops the silver ;— 
please—pray please to look !’ 

The gentleman dismounted, gave his 
horse to the groom, and told him to wait 
and watch, whilst he went into the cot- 
tage with Lucy; and by the aid of a 
hook on his watch-chain and one of her 
knitting-needles, soon succeeded in draw- 
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ing from the till a wire net of extremely 
delicate construction, capable of contain- 
ing eight or ten shillings, and which 
might be taken out with facility by a pros 
per instrument. He could readily cun- 
ceive that a man half blind might be in- 
duced so to turn his head from the sun- 
shine, or on the approach of sounds, as 
to give full opportunity to a cool-headed 
vigilant villain to place and replace this 
receptacle of unlawful gains at his pleas- 
ure ; and he remembered that Lucy had 
said she never knew James W. was 
near till he spoke. 

The gentleinan’s first care was to re- 
place the net exactly as he found it, on 
which Lucy could not forbear to say, ‘ QO, 
sir, had you not better destroy it, out and 
out, forever ?’ 

‘ Not so, my good girl ; the hand that 
placed it must remove it. It is not suf- 
ficient that you suspect the blacksmith ; 
I must have you convict him. Recollect 
yourself, child, and tell me where there 
is a constable, if you have ever heard ?’ 

‘I know that the landlord of the Star 
tavern, just below, is one ; but, sir, pray 
don’t put James W into his hands ; 
father loves him very much as a neigh- 
bor, and I shouldn’t like to bring him in- 
to trouble for all he has been so wicked.’ 

The gentleman smiled as he beheld the 
countenance of the anxious, frightened. 
yet thankful child ; yet there was some- 
thing not unlike a tear stealing into the 
corner of his eye, when he spoke to his 
servant, who instantly rode off. As he 
remounted himself, he said, ‘ Don’t be 
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frightened ; I shall not leave you many 
minutes.’ 

Lucy looked earnestly after him, and 
in doing so perceived James approaching 
her, and her father, mother, and little bro- 
thers at some distance behind him. For- 
getting every thing, save the great, terri- 
ble, and yet most happy discovery, which 
filled her heart with thanksgiving,—but 
yet ought to be told very privately, in her 
conception,—poor Lucy ran down the 
road to meet them, and the crafty villain, 
who had so long preyed on them like a 
vampire, sucking the very life-blood from 
their honest hearts, of course pounced 
easily on his evening prey, and thus be- 
came possessed of various coins which 
had been carefully marked by the wise 
and benevolent man, who had interested 
himself for Lucy and her parents. 

Scarcely had he contrived to pocket the 
silver, and the purse by which he had so 
ingeniously but wickedly obtained it, 
when the constable arrived, and to the ut- 
ter astonishment of poor Bridgmore and 
his wife, he was seized with the proofs of 
his guilt upon him—proofs also, that but 
for him the long-suffering family might 
have lived in peace and plenty. 

The former friend of the toll-gatherer 
united with the new friend of his daugh- 
ter to render his circumstances comfort- 
able, and bring to justice the miscreant 
who had so long robbed him, and whose 
punishment could excite pity from no one, 
since he had the means of living honestly 
and respectably by his own business. 

He had, day by day, witnessed the pale 


faces and sinking hearts of his friend} 
neighbors, and heard their sad Jamen 
tions unmoved, and his cruelty was eve 
more hateful than his dishonesty. 

His sentence was transportation for life 
Lucy being nesessarily the principal wit 
ness against him, and giving her inform. 
ation with so much modesty, accuracy 
and good feeling, as to elicit the approbe 
tion of the judge upon the bench. 

With relief to their long-harassed hearts 
and the proper increase to their humbk 
means which ensued, health and happ 
ness were soon restored to this afflicted 


family ; and their misfortunes having ir 


terested many persons for then, the sons 
in due progression were educated and 


apprenticed; but Lucy, the delight of | 


their eyes, the comfort of their hearts 
the industrious, affectionate daughter, still 
lives with them, though happily no lon 
ger their “poor little Lucy.” 





The Happy Little Sleeper. 


Wuen Charley on his pillow lays 
His little careless head, 

How soon sweet sleep steals o’er his eyes! 
Hiow soon his night has fled ' 

While poor Mamma for many an hour 
Awake and restless lies ; 

In vain she shuts her eyelids close, 
For cruel sleep still flies. 


O then, at midnight’s silent hour, 
What can her thoughts employ / 

She thinks of him she loves so well— 
Her little joyous boy : 

She prays that he, for many a year, 
Thus cozy in his nest, 

May sweetly sleep and cheerful wake, 
With health and spirits blest. 
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Sports for Youth. 


1 EXERCISES ON THE HORIZONTAL POLE, 


Iam now going to show you a set of 

' exercises which was much admired at the 
| Gymnasium, because they exhibited the 
strength, agility, and elasticity of the 
gymnast in a very novel way ; but, inde- 

» pendently of this, there was a little dar- 
‘Ing in some of them, which they who 
had patiently and systematically perse- 

| vered in the preliminary exercises and 
| those on the parallel bars, could perform 








with a degree of skill that often excited 
the admiration of many of their come 
peers, who were too impatient to submit 
to these training processes, for such they 
really are. 

You see this horizontal pole is more 
than two inches in diameter, and six feet 
long ; it is made of southern pine with- 
out a knot, smoothed but not polished, 
for fear your hands should slip ; and it 
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frightened; I shall not leave you many 
minutes.’ 

Lucy looked earnestly after him, and 
in doing so perceived James approaching 
her, and her father, mother, and little bro- 
thers at some distance behind him. For- 
getting every thing, save the great, terri- 
ble, and yet most happy discovery, which 
filled her heart with thanksgiving,—but 
yet ought to be told very privately, in her 
conception,—poor Lucy ran down the 
road to meet them, and the crafty villain, 
who had so long preyed on them like a 
vampire, sucking the very life-blood from 
their honest hearts, of course pounced 
easily on his evening prey, and thus be- 
came possessed of various coins which 
had been carefully marked by the wise 
and benevolent man, who had interested 
himself for Lucy and her parents. 

Scarcely had he contrived to pocket the 
silver, and the purse by which he had so 
ingeniously but wickedly obtained it, 
when the constable arrived, and to the ut- 
ter astonishment of poor Bridgmore and 
his wife, he was seized with the proofs of 
his guilt upon him—proofs also, that but 
for him the long-suffering family might 
have lived in peace and plenty. 

The former friend of the toll-gatherer 
united with the new friend of his daugh- 
ter to render his circumstances comfort- 
able, and bring to justice the miscreant 
who had so long robbed him, and whose 
punishment could excite pity from no one, 
since he had the means of living honestly 
and respectably by his own business. 

He had, day by day; witnessed the pale 





faces and sinking hearts of his friendly 
neighbors, and heard their sad Jamenta- 
tions unmoved, and his cruelty was even 
more hateful than his dishonesty. 

His sentence was transportation for life, 
Lucy being nesessarily the principal wit- 
ness against him, and giving her inform. 
ation with so much modesty, accuracy, 
and good feeling, as to elicit the approba- 
tion of the judge upon the bench. 

With relief to their long-harassed hearts, 
and the proper increase to their humble 
means which ensued, health and happi- 
ness were soon restored to this afflicted 
family ; and their misfortunes having in- 
terested many persons for them, the sons 
in due progression were educated and 
apprenticed; but Lucy, the delight of 
their eyes, the comfort of their hearts, 
the industrious, affectionate daughter, still 
lives with them, though happily no lon- 
ger their “ poor little Lucy.” 





The Happy Little Sleeper. 


Wuen Charley on his pillow lays 
His little careless head, 

How soon sweet sleep steals o’er his eyes! 
Iiow soon his night has fled ' 

While poor Mamma for many an hour 
Awake and restless lies ; 

In vain she shuts her eyelids close, 
For cruel sleep still flies. 


O then, at midnight’s silent hour, 
What can her thoughts employ / 

She thinks of him she loves so well— 
Her little joyous boy : 

She prays that he, for many a year, 
Thus cozy in his nest, 

May sweetly sleep and cheerful wake, 
With health and spirits blest. 
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Sports for Youth. 


EXERCISES ON THE HORIZONTAL POLE, 


Iam now going to show you a set of 
exercises which was much admired at the 
Gymnasium, because they exhibited the 
strength, agility, and elasticity of the 
' gymnast in a very novel way ; but, inde- 
| pendently of this, there was a little dar- 
ing in some of them, which they who 
had patiently and systematically perse- 
vered in the preliminary exercises and 
those on the parallel bars, could perform 





with a degree of skill that often excited 
the admiration of many of their com- 
peers, who were too impatient to submit 
to these training processes, for such they 
really are. 

You see this horizontal pole is more 
than two inches in diameter, and six feet 
long ; it is made of southern pine with- 
out a knot, smoothed but not polished, 
for fear your hands should slip ; and it 
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is strongly mortised into these two up- 
‘right posts, which are firmly fixed into 
the ground, so as not to shake about, and 
it is so high, that you are obliged to make 
~ aslight spring to reach it. Of course, 
when there are a great number of you, 
there should be three or four poles in a 
line, at various heights to accommodate 
different classes. Although it appears 
small, it will bear my weight, and there- 
fore, boys, | am sure it will bear yours, 
that is, if there is only one or two on it 
at a time. 

I dare say you are anxious to begin, 
and tired of my preface ; but I have not 
quite finished it. However, I have only 
to request, when you and your compan- 
ions are exercising on the pole, in my ab- 
sence, that one of the cleverest and strong- 
est be chosen as a leader, whose duty it 
must be carefully to watch the progress of 
every action, and be ready, in an instant, 
to catch the gymnast, should he make a 
slip. 

The knowledge, that some one is upon 
the alert to assist instantly in case of ac- 
cident, is of infinite service in all cases, 
especially in gymnastics, as it creates a 
confidence of mind that enables the tyro 
to put out all his energies, and direct 
them in the most efficient manner. 

121. The first thing you have to do, 
is to learn to suspend your body by both 
hands on the pole. Observe me atten- 
tively, and you will perceive that my 
thumbs are on the same side of the pole 
as my fingers, not grasping it as you do 
a roll of paper—your arms straight in a 


line with the body, so that the power may 
be more effectually applied to move the 
weight—keep your knees quite straight 
and stiff, and your feet close, unless you 
are told otherwise—just like this. 


es 





122. Now to try the muscles of your 
arms. Hang from the pole only by the 
right hand. Hold on if you can for half 


a minute, then change to the left hand— 
six times alternately. Two of you may 
perform this exercise at the same time, 
only keeping towards each end. 

123. Hang from the pole at one end, 
as explained to you just now — hands 
over the top—and see if you can walk 
with them from one end to the other, and 
back again—take moderate strides, and 
slow—mind, knees straight. 
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' tothe other end—then backwards. 
form this at first with the knees a little 


_ thing beyond the pole. 


124. Try this exercise again, only 


bring your hands under, and grasp the 


pole, so that the fingers may point to- 


wards your face—keep your thumbs too 


on the same side. This mode is gener- 


F ally found easier than the other; but you 
must practise both, for the power of gras- 
"ping firmly is of infinite importance. 


125. Ready, boys. Let one of you 


- hang on the pole with your back to the 


post, and one hand on each side of the 
pole—now walk along it on your hands 


Per- 


bent, afterwards with the knees straight. 
You will find it best to draw yourself up 


alittle with both hands, before you at- 
_ tempt to advance each step. 


126. See if you can discover any 
Hands over the 


pole, as in the 121st exercise—draw your- 


_ self up gradually, till the head and chest 
_ are above the pole, as you see me—then 
_ slowly descend thus—three times run- 


ning—and you will find it quite enough. 
Two may perform this together. 
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127. This is easier. Hands under 
the pole, as I directed you in 123d exer- 
cise, and draw yourself up like this— 
bring your chest close to the pole—de- 
scend slowly—do this thrice. You will 
find, at first, that each time you rise you 
will find it more difficult ; but after hav- 
ing gone through the whole of these ex- 
ercises, and practised them well, you will 
be able to do this exercise a dozen times 
running. 


128. Shoulder pole! What’s that ? 
Why only just to hang on the pole, as I 
told you in 125. Gradually draw yoyr- 
self up till your right shoulder touches 
the pole in real earnest, like a rabbit or 
wild-duck merchant—now descend slow- 
ly, and rising again, let your left shoul- 
der touch the pole—do this three times 
each way. 


T 


129. The idea of jumping along the 
pole on the hands has puzzled a great 
many who would not undergo the prelim- 
inary training. They have felt that their 
hands were held as fast to the pole as if 
they had seized the electro-magnetic ap- 
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paratus at the exhibition gallery. You, 
my lads, who have gone through all this, 
have only to hang on one end, as in the 
walking exercise, 123, and by drawing 
yourself and your legs up a little way, 
make a spring along the pole—do this 
till you reach the other end, then go back 
whence you came. But I must tell you, 
that after a while you ought to manage 
this exercise with knees quite straight— 
the arms are to be benefited, not the legs, 
in this case. 

130. Now try another jump or two, 
with the hands under the pole, and you 
will find it comparatively easy. I dare 
say, at first you will find it blister your 
hands, at least it did mine, and many oth- 
ers besides me—but never mind, gym- 
nasts ought not to care for tnfles. . 

131. Hang once more, and try to bring 
your legs into a horizontal position, as 
you did on the parallel bars, forming the 
letter L. Few can succeed who have 
not attempted on the bars, after this man- 
ner. 








132. Again suspend yourself on the 
pole, and bring your legs slowly up till 
the instep touches the pole, as you see 
here. Whenever! say slowly, I do it, 
because young gymnasts are apt to spring 
violently, in order to attain their object, 


and after all cannot. But this is not al; 


they run the risk of straining the mus : 
cles by such violent exertion, and, wha | 
is worse, rather lose than gain strength | 
by such means. If you cannot accom — 
plish any particular exercise after a trial | 
or two, let it alone, and try another ; you 7 
will be sure to accomplish it by and by; 7 


I know that by experience. 


133. Hang once more on one end of ’ 
the pole, with your face towards the op | 
posite post, and with a slight spring throw 7 


your right leg over the pole, suspending 


yourself firmly by the hands on each side 
—now release the right leg, at the same | 
time throwing the left leg over the let | 
side of the pole. Do this alternately six 


times. 


| 


134. See now if you can turn your f 


self inside out. Bring your insteps up 


to the pole, as you did in 132—keep f 


them firm against the pole, and let your 


body turn easily under the pole, and look f 


me in the face, just so—then go back the 


way you came. 








I 
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EXERCISES ON THE 


135. Another excellent extension of 
the back and loins. Fix your hands on 
each side of the pole, and slowly bring 
the legs up on the outside of the arms. 


[9] 


136. More work for the loins. 





Hands 


' on one side—arms apart—and slowly 
” bring up the legs between them ; see me. 


1D] 


» Ifyou have practised the exercises on the 
' Parallel Bars with spirit, you will find 
- these last three on the Pole comparative- 
Ely easy. 


137. We come now to an exercise 


| which requires a little care, but only a 
 litde, as you will have acquired a toler- 
_ ably firm grasp, that is, if you have pas- 
sed the Bar. 


Suspend yourself by both 
hands, on one side of the pole, and swing 


- gently at first, as you will feel your hands 
| inclined to slip ; but you gain a firmer 
hold by degrees. Increase the height 
up 


till you can swing freely as I do. 


ZI 


138. If you feel confidence, boys, try, 
a8 you swing back, to spring up from the 
pole and come on the hands again as you 
we descending. 


Whoever is leader 
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should stand close by to break the fall, 
and to prevent coming on the face, should 
the young gymnast slip. I have howev- 
er seen many a gymnast spring upwards 
of a foot from the pole, and always come 
down again upon it with the utmost cer- 
tainty; such is the effect of confidence 
when strength increases. 

139. This next really requires more 
tact than real strength, yet when both are 
combined, is easily accomplished. First 
throw your right leg over the pole, as I 
explained to you in the 133d exercise— 
then, with a spring, bring up the right 
elbow so (a)—lastly, by another spring, 
bring up the left elbow, and by degrees, 
both arms straight, so as to sit across the 


pole, thus (8). 
(a) (5) 


140. You will now be able, I think, 
to perform this next little exercise ; it re- 
quires quickness as well as strength. [ 
should have told you, that the thumbs are 
always to be on the same side as the fin- 
gers, when not otherwise expressed ; it is 
of the utmost consequence, for you will 
really gain power by so domg. Hands 
on each side, face towards the upright, 
and, with a slight spring, change the po- 
sition of the hands—that is, if your right 
hand is next your face, bring the left 
next it—five or six times. Bending the 
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knees at the time facilitates the spring; 142. Rise as high as you can, soy 

but the real gymnast will not be satisfied to see your friends clearly on the othe 

till he can do'it with knees stiff and side of the pole—throw your arms ove 

straight. the pole, and hold firmly by them as ya 
141. Here’s a test of the strength of would in looking over an orchard wall 

your arm. Pull yourself up as in 127 ; like this. 

hands under the pole—let go the left 

hand, and see how long you can suspend 

your body by the right arm, so—now try 





‘t with the left. 


Le | 








Good bye for this time. 


horseback, which is excellent sport. 





Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER Ul. 
Why our Dog’s Teeth are so white. 


Tom. Pray, father, will you tell us, 
this morning, why our dog’s teeth are so 
white and clean ? 

Mr W. My dear boy, this important 
secret lies in a nutshell. Ponto sets a 
very high value on his teeth, and little 
girls and boys set none whatever upon 
theirs. Ponto never goes into a black- 
smith’s shop to gnaw the files ; nor did I 
ever detect him in the act of chewing 
small pieces of steel or iron. He there- 
by keeps his teeth sound and good, until 
he arrives at old age. 

Amelia. But we do not eat iron, nor 
chew files. 

Mr W. Certainly not ; but you file 


off the enamel or outside, with sugar and . 


sweetmeats, and you break them with 


cracking nuts and plum-stones ; so that | 


they decay, and are as useless as if you 
did both. How is that, my masters ani 
misses ? 


Kenneth. Because our teeth are not 
dog’s teeth. 


MrW. They are just like dog’s teeth. 
We have teeth to bite our food, teeth to 
tear it, and teeth to grind it. 
has Ponto more? He has all his now, 
and a beautiful set they are. I will not 
say any thing about the colour of yours, 
my children, because I hope to see them 
after to-day pearly white ; but, alas, some 
of you have decayed teeth, which cat 
never be remedied. 


Next month j 
I will continue and finish our poler ex. q 
pedition, and after, take to vaulting m 4 


Pray what f 








_ —_ -— 


Kenneth. O, do tell us how Ponto 
managed his teeth. 

Mr W. When Ponto was a pup he 
lived wholly on milk ; and, when his 
teeth were strong enough, he began to 
pick a bone for himself. If his mother 
had then cut his meat with a knife, and 
fed him with a fork, his front teeth, for 
want of something to do, would have be- 
come tender and loose. The first bone 
he picked, one tooth would drop out, all 
the others would give way a little, the 
food would then get fixed between them, 
and they would decay and ache, like 
children’s. 

Tom. 1 donot see how feeding him 
with a knife and fork should loosen his 
teeth. 

Mr W. ButIdo. Just remember : 
both your teeth and his are broad behind, 
and sharp and narrow in front. If all 
your food or his is cut and put into your 
mouth, the broad back teeth grind it, but 
the front ones have nothing to do. 

Tom. 1 should therefore think they 
would not wear out so soon as the back 
ones. 

MrW. My dear Tom, if I could make 
your right, or strongest arm, an idle gen- 
tleman’s, having nothing to do but to 
walk about and swing a cane ; and your 
left, or weakest arm, a blacksmith’s, what 
should we see ? 

Ella. Why, one would be white, and 
the other black. 

Mr W. Very true, miss Pert ; but the 
left or weaker arm would not only be a- 
ble to lift greater weights, and strike har- 
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der blows ; but it would be larger, and 
harder, and stronger; now this is just 
the case with the teeth. If the front 
teeth have nothing to do, they become 
discolored and loose, and the gums grow 
spongy and unhealthy. 

Amelia. 'Then the reason why Ponto’s 
teeth are so white and good is because 
he uses all his teeth, front as well as 
back ? 

Mr W. Precisely so. 

Ella. But why are they white ? 

Mr W. Because every mouthful of 
food torn off is his tooth-brush, and be- 
cause he never eats any thing hot, nor 
chews nor smokes tobacco, nor drinks ar- 
dent spirits. If he had one tender tooth 
in front, they would soon lose their white- 
ness. Feed him with small pieces of 
meat for a month, and they will be any 
thing but white. 

Tom. O,nowI see! We ought not 
eat with a knife and fork, nor spoon, but 
gnaw the meat off the bones. I cannot 
help laughing at the thought of all our 
boys scrambling for a bite at a roasted leg 
of mutton. 

Mr W. Laughable as all this seems, 
it is more rational than the boy or girl, or 
man or woman, who cuts all his food 
and keeps his front teeth in perfect idle- 
ness, and, shall I add—dirtiness. 

Amelia. I should think that cannibals, 
sitting round a fire and eating one ano- 
ther, have white teeth. ; 

Tom. And the Tartars or Abyssinians, 
who eat half-cooked steaks. 

Mr W. I dare say they have; but you 
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need neither be Tartars, nor cannibals, 
nor dogs, and yet have sound and white 
teeth. This may be done by removing 
every impurity from the teeth, and daily 
scrubbing the gums with the tooth-brush. 
Remember, that although you may whi- 
ten your teeth with tooth-powders, this 
method is not so good for them as simple 
cold water, or chloride soap rubbed on the 
brush, which beautifully cleanses the 
mouth and gums. There is nothing so 
disgusting to a listener as a talker who 
has a dirty mouth , and who always for- 
gets his infirmity, because it is a habit : 
but the listener has him right before his 
eyes, and has to bear it, or turn away. 
Let me beg of you, boys, to eschew to- 
bacco in all its forms, not chew it, and 
by following my directions your teeth 
will be as good and as white as Ponto’s. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Breathing Lucifer Matches. 


Mr Ward had scarcely opened the 
door, when he saw smoke ascending from 
the breakfast-table. ‘“Hollo! hollo! my 
little masters,” said he, “what smoke is 
this ?” 

Altogether. 'Tom is trying an experi- 


ment. 
Mr W. Rather on a large scale, I think, 


for he has burnt all my lucifers. 

Amelia. Tom has told us he could 
make us breathe a bunch of matches. 

MrW. Breathe matches! Pray, sir, 
how is that to be performed ? 

Tom. Just as you came in, father, we 


were beginning to breathe a piece of 
wood called matches. 

Ella. Nonsense, Tom! I know I don’t 
breathe a piece of wood. 

MrW. This time, Ella, you are wrong, 
and Tom is right. 

Ella. O, father, do tell us how ! 

MrW. Let me try an experiment on 
this bread and butter, and then we will 
talk about this strange notion of master 
Tom. 

Tom. Father, I have discovered two 
or three things in a cup of tea, which— 

Mr W. (interrupting.) My dear fellow, 
one thing at a time. ‘To-morrow we can 
listen to all you have to say about a cup 
of tea. 

Tom. I should think we had breathed 
up the whole box of lucifers by this time. 

Amelia. Is not Tom talking nonsense, 
father ? 

MrW. No, my dear ; on the contrary 
it is very good sense. You see this 
wooden match? now we will light it; 
there, it burns ; now the flame is out, 
but it still burns like charcoal; now it is 
all out, and what is left is as light asa 
spider’s web. Where is the match gone! 

Ella. It is burnt. 

MrW. But where is the match now? 
Nothing can be lost you know ? 

Kenneth. We cannot tell. 

MrW. Then I will. You have seen 
the gas-lights in the streets. If you tum 
the:stop-cock you may smell the gas, but 
you cannot see it. You have seen Tom 
put small coal in the bowl of a pipe, and 
put it in the fire ; if you hold a candle 
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to the end, a spire of flame shoots out ; 
but you can see nothing until it is light- 
ed. This is hydrogen gas. Again, when 
you burn charcoal in a room without a 
chimney or flue, people die when they 
breathe the air—they cannot see it. That 
js another gas, called carbonic acid gas ; 
and when you blew the fire with the bel- 
lows, that was another gas, called oxygen, 
that made it burn so brightly. Now 
then, my wooden match, and many other 
things that burn, are composed of these 
airs or gases, compressed and squeezed 
into the form of a match. When fire is 
held to it, like the genii out of the bot- 
tle, they escape from their imprisonment 
and fly about the room, and mixing with 
the air, we breathe them. Now, you see, 
you may actually breathe wooden mat- 
ches. 

Amelia. How very curious! When 
you have time, father, will you tell us 
more about these curious gases ? 





CHAPTER V. 
The dirty Duck. 


MrW. Who can tell why one of those 
ducks in the street looks so dirty ? 

Amelia. He is a lazy duck. 

MrW. Ducks are never indolent. 

Ella. Perhaps he did not awake in 
time to clean himself. 

MrW. Ducks never oversleep them- 
selves. Look at him; although it rains, 
and all his companions are enjoying 


themselves, he sits huddled up and alone. 
Ls vou, 1x. a¥ 1841. 
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Kenneth. Perhaps he is sulky and ill- 
tempered ? 

MrW. Ducks never sulk. 

Esther. Then what is the matter with 
him ? 

MrW. He is very ill, and will proba- 
bly die. 

Tom. Have you felt his pulse, or 
looked at his tongue ? 

MrW. Neither. 

Tom. Then how do you know ? 

MrW. Simply by the fact of his be- 
ing drabbled and dirty. This is not only 
true of ducks, but of all birds, and almost 
all animals. If you were to drive them 
into the water, what would happen ? 

Tom. | have often driven dirty ducks 
into the water ; I mean ducks that have 
been kept up to feed ; and I find they 
soon wish to come out. 

MrW. If they were kept in by force 
they would be benumbed with the cold 
water and drown—just as this poor ob- 
ject now before us would, if he were 
thrown into a pond and kept there. 

Tom. I have remarked that ducks, kept 
from water, swim deeper than those who 
can always have it—the one swimming 
gaily along like an empty barge, the oth- 
er lagging wearily on, like an overladen 


collier. How is this ? 
MrW. Tom, you and I sometimes 


go out in the rain without hats ; how is 
it that our hair becomes so much more 
wet than Amelia’s or Ella’s ? 
Tom. Because their hair has oil put 
upon it every day, and ours have not. 
MrW. This is just the reason why 
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the poor duck before the window is dirty 
—why the other ducks swim deep—why 
the others are benumbed and drown. 
Their feathers require oiling. 

Tom. I see itall. I knew there was 
a little pimple, or gland, that formed oil, 
near the tail, and that this was rubbed 
over all the feathers. 

MrW. And believe that birds are so 
formed by the beneficent Creator of all 
things, that their greatest pleasure con- 
sists in cleaning and arranging their fea- 
thers, and rubbing them with this oily 
fluid. I wish some of my little people 
had this instinct of cleanliness. 

Tom. 1 know who you mean. But 
does this love of cleanliness leave ducks 
and other birds when they are ill ? 

MrW. I think not. There are two 
causes ; one, [ think, you may readily 
guess ; the other I will try to explain. 

Tom. Is it because they are feeble ? 
When I was ill with scarlet fever I could 
not wash my own hands and face. 

MrW. Ihave known young gentle- 
men who could not wash their own hands 
and face for several years after the scar- 
let fever was gone. It must be a very 
weakening complaint to last so many 
years. I believe feebleness is one, but 
not the chief reason. 

Tom. I can think of no other—espec- 
ially as you say ducks are never lazy, 
nor sleepy, nor sulky. 

MrW. Amelia, do you remember hav- 
ing fever ? 

Amelia. I do indeed. 

Mr W. From what did you suffer most? 


Amelia. O, above all other things from 
thirst, and a parched tongue and mouth. 

MrW. What made your mouth par- 
ched and dry ? 

Amelia. The fever. 

MrW. How did that cause it ? 

Amelia. I don’t know. 

MrW. Just under the ear there are 
two little bodies called glands ; there are 
others under the tongue. These are the 
spittle or salivary glands ; and in health 
they pour out a large quantity of spittle 
to moisten our mouths. When we are 
ill, these glands make no spittle, and the 
mouth must be dry for the want of it. 

Tom. And when a duck is ill, he has 
no oil in his oil-gland 2% 

MrW. Exactly so. We will finish 


this subject another time. 


Te be continued. 





Mother’s Darling. 


When my Charley can read 
It will please me indeed ; 
When my Charley can spell 

I shall say it is well ; 

When my Charley can write 
It will give me delight ; 
When to cipher he tries 

It will please and surprise ; 
When he learns things by heart 
It will great joy impart ; 
When first he learns grammar 
He shall have a new hammer; 
When his slate he can use 
We shal! call it good news ; 
When his Latin’s begun 

*T will be better than fun ; 
His declensions to learn 

Will to good account turn ; 
When his hymns he can say, 
And hie prayers every day, 
All hia friends may be told 
That he’s good as pure gold. 
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Anecdotes of Horses....... The Cart-Horse. 


Wi you permit your old friend, who 
took leave of you at page 79, to relate 
some further anecdotes of that most ex- 
cellent and useful helper of man the 
horse ?—if so, here they are. 

There are in England several races of 
horses, which are kept for the purpose of 
drawing heavy burdens—for doing in fact 
the drudgery of life—to this species of 
these faithful creatures I will first intro- 
duce you. 

Perhaps the finest breed of Cart-horses 
is the large black horse, which is bred in 
the midland counties of England, and 
furnishes those admirable teams which 
_ We seen in coal-merchants’, brewers’ and 
other heavy carts and wagons about Lon- 
don, where the immense weight of the 





animal’s body aids his great strength to 
move the heaviest loads. They generally 
draw 3000 pounds, and often more. 
These horses are prized all over the 
world. Even in India the native rulers 
regard them with feelings of admiration. 
Lt. Burnes was sent on a mission once to 
appease the wrath of Runjeet Singh, the 
chief of Lahore, and dray-horses were 
deemed the most acceptable present that 
could be offered that august personage. 
In that part of India they are known by 
the title of English elephants; and Rup- 
jeet was so delighted with the ponderous 
brutes, that he addressed a letter to the 
governor-general, expressing admiration 
of the animals, and stating, in the true 
style of eastern exaggeration, that the 
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lustre of their ample shoes was so splen- 
did, that the moon had been puzzled 
whether it should or should not enter into 
competition with them, and venture to 
shine after their arrival at Lahore ! 

An unparalleled instance of the power 
of a horse, when assisted by art, was 
shown on the Surry railway. A num- 
ber of gentlemen assembled to witness 
the performance, and the amount fixed on 
to be drawn was 36 tons for six miles, 
and that he should start this weight from 
a dead pull. ‘Twelve wagons loaded 
with stones, each wagon weighing about 
three tons, were chained together, and a 
cart horse harnessed to the train. He 
drew the immense chain of wagons with 
apparent ease a distance of six miles in 
an hour and forty minutes. In this dis- 
tance he was stopped four times to show 
that it was not by the impetus of the de- 
scent the power was gained. After each 
stop, a chain of four wagons was added, 
and still further, the attending workmen, 
about fifty, were directed to mount the 
wagons ; still the horse proceeded with- 
out the least distress. The wagons were 
afterwards weighed, and upwards of 55 
tons was the weight this single horse had 
dragged with so much ease. 

I will relate one or two instances of 
their sagacity. Here is one of Old Tom- 
my, an old horse known by this name in 
the pretty village of Rainford. This 
horse was famed for his great age and 
valuable services, but especially for the 
tractableness of his disposition. His sa- 
gacity was particularly shown on an oc- 





casion, when he lost one of his shoes jp 
the pasture. Being aware of his loss, 
and knowing from long experience the 
comfort of good shoes, he lost no time, oy 
the opening of the gate, in repairing to 
his old friend the blacksmith, who soop 
discovered and supplied his want. He 
then made the best of his way home, and 
prepared for the service of the day. | 
need not be added that he was a great 
favorite with his master, who always 
treated him kindly. 

There is another instance of sagacity 


I will next relate. A horse belonging to 
a person in Glasgow had been ill several 
times, and as often cured by a farrier, 
who lived at a short distance from his 


master’s residence. He had not, howey- Ff 


ever, been troubled with a recurrence 


of his disease for a considerable time, | 


till one morning, when he happened t 
be employed at some distance from the 
farrier’s workshop. Arranged in a row 
with other horses engaged in the same 
work, while the carters were absent le 
left the cart, and unattended went direct 
to the farrier’s door. As no one appear 
ed with the horse, the farrier surmised 
that he had been seized with his old com- 
plaint. He was soon convinced of this 
by the animal lying down, and showing 
by every means of which he was cape 
ble, that he was in distress. The farriet 
quickly administered the usual dose, and 


sent him home to his master, who had f 
by that time sent persons in all directions f 


in search of him. 


We might learn wisdom from th} 





sid 








horse, if we chose, as may be seen by 
the following story about his diligence 
and punctuality. In the spring of 1829, 
a ploughman was engaged in harrowing 
a field, when a relative of his, who had 
been long abroad, returned home, his 
purse well stored with cash. During his 
stay in the neighborhood, he had a par- 
ticular pleasure in regaling his old com- 
rades, and they always drank to excess. 
Our ploughman, who had the care of a 
pair of beautiful horses, on returning 
home one evening quite tipsy went as 
usual, before going to bed, to supper his 
horses, and give them a drink. For the 
drink, his practice was to let them loose, 
when they went by themselves to a run- 
ning stream hard by, and afterwards re- 
tuned to the stable. On the present 
evening John had forgot either to tie them 
up or to shut the stable door. Next 
morning intoxication had made him so 
sleepy that he could not get up till two 
hours later than usual. On going to the 
stable, he found the door open, one of the 
steeds gone, and the other standing loose 
inhis stall. He searched everywhere in 
vain for the absent horse ; at length he 
meta boy, who told him that at about 
half past six he observed one without 
halter or attendant going into a certain 
field. The man hastened thither, and to 
his surprise and joy, found the stray ani- 
mal standing in a ploughed field, by the 
side of the harrows, from which he had 
unyoked him the preceding evening. 
Horses, among their other good quali- 
lies, are famed for theirmemory. I have 
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already told you several stories illustra- 
tive of this ; but there is one of the cart 
horse which I cannot omit. 

A person passing along the streets of 
Bristol recognized a horse, bestrode by a 
countryman, to be one which he himself 
had lost about nine months before. He 
at once seized his property, and put in 
his claim. ‘This is my horse,’ said he, 
‘and I will prove it in two minutes, or 
quit my claim.’ He then caused the 
countryman to dismount, freed the horse 
from restraint, let him go at large, and 
declared his proof to be, that the horse 
would be found at his stables, which were 
at some distance—a fact that was proved 
in a few minutes, by the two claimants 
and several bystanders repairing to the 
stables, where they found the horse ‘quite 
at home.’ 

Next month I will introduce to you a 
few ponies, very pretty little fellows for 
young ladies to ride. 





Latin Lesson. 


Stagnum means a pool, 
Fluvius a river, 
Arcus means a bow, 
Pharéetra a quiver ; 
Telum means a dart, 
Which in air doth quiver ; 
Frigus means the cold, 
Which does make us shiver ; 
Donum means a gift— 
Be a noble giver ; 
Cor doth mean the heart, 
Jecur means the liver ; 
Flumen, I am told, 
Means a flowing river. 
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A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





EDWARD SECOND. 


Epwarp was made king of England 
as soon as his father wasdead. He was 
mild and gentle, but not a very active 
king. He did not obey his father’s wick- 
ed command, to be always at war with 
Scotland, but he fought one battle with 
the Scotch at Bannockburn, where Bruce 
the Scottish king conquered him by a 
trick. He ordered large pits to be dug 
between his army and that of the Eng- 
lish, and covered them with turf and 
grass, so that the moment the English 
tried to ride over it, they all fell in, and 
then Bruce and his soldiers killed them 
easily. Edward was a weak, childish 
king ; he gave a great deal of money to 
an idle young man, named Piers de Gav- 
eston, and gave him great power. ‘This 
made the nobles very angry, and they 
murdered Gaveston. After this Edward 
had another favorite, Hugh de Spencer ; 


but the nobles did not like him better than 
Gaveston, and they killed him also. 

Gaveston and Spencer were wicked 
men, and the king was very foolish to 
give so much to such proud idle young 
men; but that is no excuse for their 
murderers. 

Edward’s queen, Isabella, was a wret- 
ched woman; she went over to France 
to visit the king her brother, and there 
formed the plot to dethrone her husband. 
She also enticed into France her son, who 
was afterwards Edward the Third, and 
encouraged him to join with her, and to 
rebel against his father. With the help 
of the nobles she forced the poor king to 
give up his throne to his son, and then 
put him into prison. Isabella was afraid 
to murder him at once, lest the people 
should be angry ; but she tried to kill 
him by barbarous treatment. She gave 
him into the care of two wicked men, 
who were ordered to use him cruelly ; 
they put him into damp rooms, and would 
not let him sleep, gave him bad food, and 
made him ride out in the cold rain. One 
day they made him sit down by the road 
side, and took some water from a dirty 
ditch to shave him with. ‘ You had 
surely better use my tears,’ said the weep- 
ing king, ‘ they are warm and clean.’ 

A long time before this, when Edward 
was king, he had asked his people to pray 
to God for him, ‘that he might be kept 
in the way of God’s commandments, 
and the meekness with which he bore the 
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savage conduct of his keepers almost in- 
clines us to believe his prayers were an- 
swered. It was a happy thing for him, 
if these afflictions were indeed sent of 
the Lord to soften his heart. 

When Isabella found that he still lived, 
she ordered him to be murdered. It was 
in the night, and his shrieks were heard 
a great way off, but no one could go to 
his help, for the castle gates were locked, 
and lord Berkeley, the owner, was not 
athome. ‘The next morning they show- 
ed his dead body, and said he had died 
inthe night. They wished to conceal 
their crime from men, but there was upon 
them an Eye that never slumbers, and 
whose justice will surely repay. 

The knights temp!ars was an order 
of warriors established in Jerusalem to 
defend the noly sepulchre, and protect 
the pilgrims that came there. They were 
at first called the Poor of the Holy City, 
but afterwards Knights Templars, because 
their house was near the temple, hence 
it is that all their houses were styled tem- 
ples ; they were so enriched by the su- 
perstitious world, that they possessed no 
less than 14,000 lordships, besides other 
valuable lands. These knights were all 
seized in one day, and being accused of 
infamous crimes, their property was tak- 
en from them, and they were condemned 
to do penance in the various monastenies. 

During several years of this reign, the 
nation was afflicted with a grievous fam- 
Ine; perpetual rains and cold weather 
hot only destroyed the harvest, but bred 
4 mortality among the cattle. An earth- 
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quake, the most terrible ever felt in Eng- 
land, also afflicted the people. So that 
war, famine and pestilence were scourges 
sent upon the land. 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 
EDWARD SECOND. 

Character—Mild and gentle, but weak 
and childish. 

Right to the throne—Son of Edward 
the First. 

Death—Sept. 21, 1327, in Berkeley 
castle, by order of his wife. 

Possessions— England and Wales. 

Children—Edward, John, Jane, and 
Eleanor. 

Line—Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—Crockery ware 
invented.—Battle of Bannockburn ; the 
English defeated by Bruce.—A three- 
years’ famine.—A great earthquake.— 
Order of the Knights Templars abolish- 
ed.—The king resigns Lis crown to his 
son. 





Kaster Salutation. 


TueERE is a beautiful primitive custom, 
which once prevailed through the whole 
of christendom, preserved in the Greek 
church, to greet one another on Easter- 
day with this salutation, ‘ Christ is risen.’ 
Persons who have been estranged from 
each other often take this opportunity to 
renew their friendship. And who that 
thinks of his Lord’s resurrection shall 
dare to mind earthly things, or to carry 
in his bosom those evil passions which 
Christ died to overcome ? 
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(reneral Harrison’s Last Letter. 


Wuat can we present to our young 
readers concerning the ‘Good President,’ 
which will show his open-hearted chris- 
tian kindness so strongly as the generous 
sympathy he extended to the poor sailor, 
and which the editor of the ‘ Newyork 
Commercial’ so well portrays in the fol- 
‘lowing relation ?— 

On Saturday last, (April 10) a hardy, 
weather-beaten, but very respectable look- 
ing seaman presented himself to the Col- 
lector at the custom-house, and inquiring 
for Mr Curtis, said, ‘ General Harrison 
told me to give this letter into your own 


hand. He told me to give his kind re 
spects to Mr Curtis, and said Mr Curtis 
was his friend, and would be my friend.’ 

Mr Curtis opened the letter, and found 
it to be, from its date, one of the last, if 
not the very last, letter written by Gen- 
eral Harrison. It bears date on the day 
when his illness commenced. The read: 
er will see, from a perusal of it, that a 
midst all the cares and troubles of his 
high position, he was true to the hum- 
blest of his old friends. 

Tucker says, the General made him 
come to the dinner-table with the great 
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folks, and when he hesitated and intima- 
ted that he had better go below for his 
dinner, the General said, ‘ Tucker, you 
and I have been shipmates, and a long 
time together. You are an honest man ; 
come and eat your dinner with me, and 
come here again tomorrow morning and 
get your breakfast with me.’ 

Tucker says, the General invited him 
to stay in Washington, and told him he 
would take care of him ; but his wife 
and children being in Newyork, Tucker 
preferred to return. He says, General 
Harrison followed him into the grounds 
on the east side of the White House, and 
then walked with him arm-in-arm,—that 
the General had no hat on, and when 
Tucker adverted to his liability to take 
cold, he waived the remark by saying, 
he was already unwell. Having receiv- 
ed the letter, Tucker says, the General 
followed him to the door and shook him 
by the hand, saying, ‘Go to my friend 
Mr Curtis, and after you have been to him, 
don’t forget to write to me that you and 
your wife and children are happy again.’ 

Tucker says, he had no money to come 
home by land, but he did not let the Gen- 
eral know that, for he knew he would 
give it to him in a minute, and he did not 
wish to take money from the good old 
man, who had been so kind to him. 
And so Tucker went down to Alexandria, 
shipped on board the schooner Sturgis, 
and worked his passage home to New- 
york. He had not been ashore thirty 
minutes when he came to the custom- 
house ; and having first heard the sad 
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news of the death of his kind benefac- 
tor as he passed up Old-Slip dock, the 
abundant tears that wet his hardy cheek 
testified that his is no ungrateful heart. 


Washington, 26th March, 1841. 
Dear Sir, 

The bearer hereof, Mr Thomas Tuck- 
er, a veteran seaman, came witn me from 
Carthagena as mate of the brig Montidia, 
in the year 1829. In an association of 
several weeks I imbibed a high opinion 
of his character—so much so that, ex- 
pressing a desire to leave the sea, I invi- 
ted him to come to North Bend and spend 
the remainder of his days with me. 
Subsequent misfortunes prevented his 
doing so, as he was desirous to bring 
some money with him to commence far- 
ming operations. His bad fortune still 
continues, having been several times 
shipwrecked within a few years. He 
says that himself and family are now in 
such a situation that the humblest em- 
ployment would be acceptable to him, 
and I write this to recommend him to 
your favorable notice. I am persuaded 
that no one possesses, in a higher degree, 
the virtues of fidelity, honesty, and inde- 
fatigable industry ; and, I might add, of 
indomitable bravery, if that were a qual- 
ity necessary for the kind of employment 


he seeks. Yours, very truly, 


W. H. Harzison. 
Edward Curtis, esq. 
Collector, &c. Newyork. 


Mr Curtis immediately appointed. Mr 


Tucker an inspector of the customs. 
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Anecdotes of 


THERE was a boy who had been 
brought up in a Sunday school, where it 
was customary that the children should 
tepeat every succeeding Sunday the ap- 
propriate collect of the day ; he after- 
wards entered upon the world, he left a 
pious mother, he became a soldier, and 
in the army he lost almost every trace of 
his religion ; and the experience he had 
acquired in his younger years was efla- 
ced by the habits of a military life. 

It so happened that he was engaged in 
one of those great battles that occurred 
so often in the last war ; and he received 
a wound which left him upon the ground 
in a hopeless state. Feeling, as he did, 
that he was upon the very confines of the 
eternal world, all the recollections of his 
past life rushed upon his memory. The 
habits that he had acquired, and all the 
good principles of his youth that he had 
lost, presented themselves powerfully to 
his mind ; and, from his own account, he 
endeavored to lift up his heart in prayer ; 
but he did not know how to pray, and no 
words whatever suggested themselves to 
his mind. Still, in the midst of this aw- 
ful feeling he struggled to give utterance 
to his thoughts in the language of prayer. 
At length a collect, which he remember- 
ed having learned at school, presented 
itself to. his memory. It was the lan- 
guage of prayer ; it was a supplication 
for pardon ; it was offered up in the spirit 
of penitence and true contrition ; and 
from that time he felt as if a burden had 


two Soldiers. 


been removed, and that he had found ae. 
cess to the throne of grace. 

It pleased God to spare his life; he re. 
turned to his own country ; and, feeling 
how much he was indebted to what he 
had learnt in his childhood at the Sunday 
school, he made a resolution to save the 
sum of one guinea, and at the very first 
sermon that he might hear preached for 
a Sunday school, to drop the sum into 
the plate. He did so; it was in Leeds, 
When he dropt the guinea into the plate, 
the person who held it, supposing that he 
had made a mistake, and had put ina 
guinea instead of a shilling, brought it 
back again, and explained the mistake 
he thought he had made. But he said, 
‘ Sir, it is not a mistake ; the gold which 
I have laid down has been collected dur- 
ing many weeks, and I wish it to be an 
offering of gratitude to my God.’ Being 
requested to explain what circumstances 
led to so liberal an act, he retired into 
the vestry, and there related the facts. 





“One day,” says Mr Robert Raikes, 
the institutor of Sunday schools, “ I oy- 
ertook a soldier entering the church-door 
on a week-day. As I passed him, I said 
it gave me great pleasure to see that he 
was going to a place of divine worship. 
‘ Ah, sir,’ said he, ‘I may thank you for 
that.” Me? said I, why I do not know 
that I ever saw you before. ‘Sir,’ said 
he, ‘when I was a little boy I was in- 
debted to you for my first instruction 10 














my duty. I used to meet you at the 
morning service in this cathedral, and was 
one of your Sunday scholars. My fath- 
er took me into Berkshire and apprenti- 
ced me toa shoemaker. I used often to 
think of you. At length I went to Lon- 
don, and became a soldier. Last night I 
was ordered to this place, and I took the 
opportunity of coming this morning to 
visit the old spot, in the hope of once 
more seeing you.’ He then told me his 
name, and brought himself to my recol- 
lection by a curious circumstance which 
happened whilst he was at school. His 
father was a common carrier, a most vile 
profligate man. After the boy had been 
some time at school, he came one day 
and told me that his father was wonder- 
fully changed ; that he had left off going 
to the alehouse on Sunday. It happen- 
ed soon after, that I met the man in the 
street and said to him, My friend, it gives 
me great pleasure that you have left off 
going to the alehouse on Sunday ; your 
boy tells me that you now stay at home, 
and never get tipsy. ‘Sir, I may thank 
you for it.” Nay, said I, that is impossi- 
ble; I do not recollect that [ever spoke 
to you before. ‘ No, sir,’ said he, ‘ but 
the good instruction you give my boy he 
brings home to me ; and it is that which 
has induced me to reform my life.’ 





Propensity for Pills, 


In May, 1817, died Mr. Samuel Jes- 
sup, an opulent grazier, of pill-taking 
memory. He lived at Heckington, Eng- 


you never can be too thankful. 
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land, in a very eccentric way as a bach- 
elor, without known relatives ; and for 
the last thirty years had a most inordi- 
nate craving for physic, as appeared on a 
trial for the amount of an apothecary’s 
bill, a short time before Mr Jessup’s death. 
The evidence on the trial affords the fol- 
lowing materials for the epitaph of the 
deceased, which we hope and believe no 
other man nor boy will have placed on 
his tombstone. In twenty-one years the 
deceased took 226,934 pills, supplied by 
a respectable apothecary ; which is at 
the rate of 10,806 pills a year, or 29 pills 
a day ; but as the patient began with a 
more moderate appetite, and increased it 
as he went on, in the last five years he 
took the pills at the rate of 78 a day, 
and in one year he swallowed not less 
than 51,590. Notwithstanding this, and 
the addition of 40,000 bottles of mixture, 
and juleps and electuaries, extending al- 
together to fifty-five closely-written col- 
umns of an apothecary’s bill, the deceas- 
ed lived to sixty-five years. 

This longing for pills, which prob- 
ably contained opium, is very similar to 
the desire which drunkards feel when 
they begin to love ardent spirits, in- 
creasing the dose from day to day, and 
making it stronger and stronger till they 
are ruined, soul and body. 

My dear young readers, if you have 
ever felt a desire to taste of wine or spi- 
rits, or thought you would like to chew 
tobacco, but have repelled the wish and 
kept yourself unspotted from their stain, 
Persist 
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in your determination till you die ; for if 
you once let their serpent folds begin to 
wind about you, you had better be in 
the embraces of a boa constrictor; the 
one may kill the body only, but the other 
takes the soul away. 


An old English Gentleman. 


Wuen I was a young man, (says a 
pleasant writer in one of the London 
magazines) there existed a character, now 
worn out and gone, a certain little inde- 
pendent gentleman, of 3002. a year, who 
commonly appeared in a plain drab coat, 
large silver buttons, a jocky cap, and 
top-boots. His travels never exceeded 
the distance of the county-town, and that 
only at court time, or to attend an elec- 
tion. Once a week he commonly dined 
at the next market town with the justices 
and lawyers. ‘This man went to church 
regularly, read the weekly journal, set- 
tled the disputes between the parish offi- 
cers at the vestry, and afterwards adjour- 
ned to the neighboring ale-house, where 
he usually drank deep for the good of his 
country. He never played at cards but 
at christmas, when a family pack was 
produced from the mantel-piece. 

He was commonly followed by a cou- 
ple of greyhounds and a pointer, and an- 
nounced his arrival at a neighbor’s house 
by smacking his whip, or giving the 
view-halloo. His drink was generally 
ale, except at christmas, the 5th of No- 
vember, or pope-day, or some other gala- 
days, when he would make a bow! of 





strong brandy punch garnished with a 
toast and nutmeg. A journey to Lon. 
don was, by one of these men, reckoned 
as great an undertaking as is at present 
a voyage to the East-Indies, and under- 
taken with scarcely less precaution and 
preparation. 

The mansion of one of these squires 
was of plaster striped with timber, not 
unaptly called calamanco work, or of red 
brick, large casemented bow windows, a 
porch with seats in it, and over it a stu- 
dy ; the eaves of the house well inhab- 
ited by swallows, and the court set round 
with hollyhocks. Near the gate a horse 
block for the convenience of mounting. 

The hall was furnished with flitches 
of bacon, and the mantel-piece with guns 
and fishing-rods of various dimensions, 
accompanied with the broadsword, parti- 
zan, and dagger, borne by his ancestors 
in the civil wars. The vacant spaces 
were occupied by stags’ horns. Against 
the wall were pasted King Charles's 
Golden Rules, Wing’s Almanac, and a 
Portrait of the duke of Marlboro’; in his 
window lay Baker’s Chronicle, Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, Gianvil on Apparitions, 
Quincy’s Dispensatory, the Complete Jus- 
tice, and a Book of Farriery. 

In the corner, by the fireside, stood a 
large wooden two-arm chair with a cush- 
ion, and within the chimney-corner were 
a couple of seats. Here, at christmas, 
he entertained his tenants assembled be- 
fore a glowing fire made of the roots of 
trees, and other great logs, and told and 
heard the traditionary tales of the village 
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respecting ghosts and witches, till fear 
made them afraid tomove. In the mean 
time the jorum of ale was in continual 
circulation. 

The best parlor, which was never ope- 
ned but on particular occasions, was fur- 
nished with turk-worked chairs, and 
hung round with portraits of his ances- 
tors ; the men in the character of shep- 
herds, with their crooks, dressed in full 
suits and huge full-bottomed perukes ; 
others in complete armor or buff coats, 
playing on the bass-viol or lute. The 
females as shepherdesses, with the lamb 
and crook, all habited in high heads and 
flowing robes. 

These men and these houses are no 
more ; the luxury of the times has obli- 
ged them to quit the country, and become 
the humble dependents on great men, to 
solicit places or commissions to live in 
London. 





Solemn Snseription. 


On the outside of the market-house at 
Devizes in England, is put up a large 
handsome stone, on which are these 
words: “ The following authentic rela- 
tion is to deter all persons from calling 
down the vengeance of God or taking his 
holy name in vain. Thursday, January 
25, 1753, Ruth Pierce of Pottern agreed 
with three other women to buy a sack of 
Wheat. One of the three collecting the 
money, and discovering some wanting, 
demanded it of Ruth Pierce, who said 
she had paid her share, and rashly wish- 
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ed she might drop down dead if she had 
not ; which she instantly did, on repeat- 
ing her wish, with some money conceal- 
ed in her hand, to the amaze and terror 
of the crowded market.” 





Don’t kill the Birds. 


A notion prevails that birds do great 
injury in gardens and fields, and hence 
rewards are frequently offered to induce 
boys and others to kill them in spring. 
The notion and the practice are errone- 
ous. A gentleman of long experience in 
horticulture has aseertained that virds in 
general do more good by destroying ver- 
min, than they do harm by the little fruit 
and grain they consume ; an entire dis- 
trict in Germany was once nearly depri- 
ved of its corn harvest, by an order to 
kill all the rooks having been generally 
obeyed. 





Origin of the word Oratorio. 

St. Philip Neri founded the congrega- 
tion or religious order of the Oratory, in 
1551. The rules of the order savor of 
no small severity, for they were required 
to mix corporal punishments with their 
religious harmony. ‘From the first ot 
November to the feast of the resurrec- 
tion, their contemplation of celestial ob- 
jects shall be heightened by a concert ot 
music ; and it is also enjoined, that at 
certain seasons of frequent occurrence, 
they all whip themselves in the Oratory 
After half an hour’s mental prayer, the 
officers distribute whips made of small 
cords full of knots, put forth the children 
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if there be any, and carefully shutting 
the doors and windows, extinguish the 
other lights, except only a small candle 
so placed in a dark lantern upon the al- 
tar that the crucifix may appear clear and 
visible, thus making all the room dark. 
Then the priest, in a loud and doleful 
voice, pronounces the verse Jube Domi- 
ne benedicere, and going through an ap- 
pointed service, comes Apprehendite dis- 
ciplinam, &c.; at which words taking 
their whips, they scourge their naked 
bodies during the recital of the 50th 
psalm, Miserere, and the 129th, De pro- 
fundis, with several prayers ; at the con- 
clusion of which, upon a sign given, they 
end their whipping, and put on their 
clothes in the dark and in silence.’ 

The Oratorio commenced with the 
fathers of the Oratory. In order to draw 
youth to church, they had hymns, psalms 
and spiritual songs or cantatas, sung ei- 
ther in chorus or by a single favorite 
voice. These pieces were divided into 
two parts, the one performed before the 
service, the other after it. Sacred stories 
or events from scripture, written in verse, 
and by way of dialogue, were set to mu- 
sic, and the first part being performed, 
the sermon succeeded, which the people 
were induced to stay and hear, that they 
might be present at the performance of 
the second part. The subjects, in early 
times, were the Good Samaritan, the Pro- 
digal Son, Tobit with the Angel, &c. 
and similar histories, which, by the ex- 
cellence of the composition, the band of 
instruments,and the performance, brought 





the Oratery into great repute. Hence 
this species of musical drama obtained 
the general appellation of Oratorio. 





The Donkey and the Mule. 


Pause before you follow example. A 
mule laden with salt, and an ass laden 
with wool, went over a brook together. 
By chance the mule’s pack became wet- 
ted, the salt melted, and his burden be- 
came lightest. After they had passed, the 
mule told his good fortune to the ass, 
who, thinking to speed as well, wet his 
pack at the next water ; but his load be- 
came the heavier, and he broke down. 
That which helps one man may hinder 
another. 








Lesson in Latin. 


Hearing is auditus, 
Infant’s cry vagitus ; 
Lachryma’s a briny tear; 
Tears and heavy sighing, 
Baby’s piteous crying, 
Ne’er may mother see or hear! 


Sharpest thorn is spina, 
Sword’s sheath is vagina, 
Ensis rieans a sword of steel ; 
Foeman fell and fierce, 
Ne’er my child shall pierce, 
Tearing thorn she ne’er shall feel. 


Seta is a bristle, 
Carduus a thistle, 
Aper is a foaming boar ; 
Thisile ne’er shall prick her, 
Bristle ne’er shall stick ber, 
No wild beast my babe shall gore. 










Twilight. 


Furnished for this work by LoweLt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 


Andante. — 
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Blest hour to memory dear! 
She finds her emblem here, 
Her song breathes sad delight, 
Like blended noon and night. 


When friends we loved are dead, 
When joyous hours are fled, 
How sweet in memory’s eye; 
Days that have long gone by. 


4 


Dear hour of parting day! 

How mild thy farewell ray! 
How sw eetly blends thy light, 
With pensive shades of night. 
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PARLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1841. 





Peter Parley’s Travels in Canada. 


We have lately received from London a small volume of “ Peter Parley'’s 
Tales about Canada,” and shall have the pleasure to present our young readers 
witha number of them in the course of the year. The first portion will be a 
sketch of the land and water scenery, &c.—The above cut is a true representation 
ofa Canadian log-house, in which often will be found, well accommodated,.a 
considerable family. We will begin with Parley’s excursion up the St. Lawrence:’ 

M VOL. 1x. June 1841. 
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170 PETER PARLEY’S TRAVELS IN CANADA. 


LETTER I. 


-Mouth of the river St. Lawrence.—Sailing up towards 
Quebec.—The Islands.—Quebec and its fortifications. 
—Ferry-Boats.—Plains of Abraham.—Lord Dalhousie’s 
Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm. 


Let me begin my Tales of this inter- 
‘esting country, by telling of its situation 
‘in relation to other parts of the globe, 
and its divisions into various districts. 
Then I may tell you of its rivers, moun- 
tains, lakes, forests, and other similar 
matters ; besides an account of the birds, 
beasts, and fishes, common to the coun- 
try, and of the native Indians, &c. So 
that when I have finished you will know 
a good deal about Canada. 

First, then, if you Jook at the map 
you will see that Canada forms a north- 
ern part of that large continent called 
North America, and is about 3000 miles 
from Great Britain. This continent is 
much larger than the whole of Europe, 
being 3000 miles in breadth and almost 


-5000 miles in length. 


The possessions of Great Britain be- 
sides Canada, are New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St. 

John’s, and Prince Edward’s Island. In 
all these: places the people number about 
a million and a half. 

If you look at the map again, you will 


- see a large river ; now take the point of 


a pen and traverse this river from its 
mouth as far as you can go by water. I 
remember well enough when I first en- 
tered this river, although I had been in 
much larger rivers, that it struck me as 
being one of the most noble and majestic 
rivers in the world. When you think of 


a river, you imagine a small stream that 
you can row across in a few minutes, and 
see from shore to shore with the greatest 
ease; but what would you think of the 
American rivers, some of which are al. 
most 500 miles over at their mouths ~ 
The St. Lawrence is not.so large as this, 
but it is nearly a hundred miles from 
shore to shore at its entrance, and the 
passengers on a ship in the middle of the 
stream for a Jong way up cannot see the 
land ; the only indication that I had of 
being in the river was seeing now and 
then a bird winging its way across. The 
captain of the ship had a canary bird, 
and he said he could always tell when 
we were in the river by the cheerful mo- 
tions of his bird; and I really do think 
that the poor little fellow knew he was 
getting away from sea danger, for he 
sang sweetly enough and seemed as 
merry as a cricket. 

When I had been in the river two 
days, I began to catch a sight of the banks 
on the south side, but could see little else 
than a blue hazy-looking line of what! 
was told was the coast; after a few hours 
farther sailing, as the sun got more tothe 
westward, wild and woody mountains be 
gan to show themselves with their bold 
rocky shores and sweeping bays ; to these 
were added, as we advanced, little white 
specks, which I was told were towns and 
villages to the south; at last 1 gota 
glimpse of the north side, which rose up 
in lofty mountains and seemed almost dé 
vested of, verdure. 

If you look in the map you will se 
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where I am now got to, just opposite the 
isle of Bic. Here I began to perceive 
something like civilization ; on both sides 
of the river the country assumed a more 
genial aspect ; I could see fields and cot- 
tages on the sides of the mountains, and 
what was delightful to me was the ap- 
pearance of here and there a village 
church, with its little spire ‘ pointing like 
a silent finger unto heaven.’ Their 
chimes are generally made of tin. The 
south side of the river seems to have 
more inhabitants than that of the north ; 
but then the north is the most picturesque 
as regards the natural beauty of the sce- 
nery. 

Green Island, which you will see in 
the river, if you will look in the map, is 
thronged with villages and farms on the 
south side ; most of the buildings have 
tin roofs; that is to say, the principal 
ones, the others are covered with shin- 
gles. As to thatched or slated roofs I 
scarcely saw one ; but the shingles soon 
acquire the appearance of slates, and can 
hardly be distinguished from them. 

As I passed along, one or two other 
islands fell in my way ; there was Crane 
island, a very beautiful spot ; in the back- 
ground are the populous and lovely set- 
tlements of the colonists ; behind it rise 
a lofty range of mountains, their sides 
studded with rural villages, and pleasant 
farms. Gros Island is also a beautiful 
rocky island covered with groves of ash, 
beech, birch, and fir trees. I ‘should like 
tohave gone ashore and explored this 
beautiful island, with its waving groves 
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of green, its little nooks and bays, and its 
pretty inlets. I was, however, forced to 
be contented with stepping ashore for an 
hour only, and with getting a few straw- 
berries, raspberries, and flowers. This 
island is just five-and-twenty miles from 
Quebec. 

I next came within view of Quebec. 
On one side I beheld an extent of coun- 
try richly cultivated, terminating in a 
ridge of mountains. Quebec itself stands 
on- the sides and summit of a magnifi- 
cent rock, on the highest point of which, 
Cape Diamond, stands the fortress over- 
looking the river. The city seems as if 
it had a mind to be capital over the whole 
world, as Rome once was, so proudly 
does it tower over the whole country. 

Cape Diamond is 350 feet from the 
water’s edge, and is crowned with an im- 
pregnable citadel. Just consider the im- 
mense height of this fortress by piling on 
top of each other a number of houses of 
the size of the one you live in, and see 
how many it would take. 

The heights on the opposite side of the 
river are also highly picturesque. The 
river here is just a mile across. There 
can be no bridge, but this inconvenience 
is supplied by extraordinary large ferry- 
boats, which take over large numbers af 
passengers, horses, cows, pigs, market 
baskets of vegetables, hay, corn, oats, &. 
There are fourteen or fifteen of these 
strange-working things; and how do you 
think they are rowed over ? not by men 
with oars, nor yet by steam, but by horses 
working as they work ina mill, that walk 
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round and round in the centre of the 
boat, by which they give motion to the 
paddles at each side. The only disaster 
I saw was the overturning of a crate that 
contained half a dozen pigs. These 
made such a strange effort to swim, that 
every body laughed, and great sport it 
made to some people to see the animals 
taken into the boat again. 

There are a number of fine buildings 
in Quebec ; among the rest the castle of 
St. Louis, which stands on the summit of 
the rock ; also a Roman Catholic anda 
Protestant Cathedral. There are also 
barracks, hospitals, the banking house, 
and other places worthy of notice. 

But the fortifications of Quebec are the 
most remarkable : cannon meets you at 
every step on the heights. The works 
are exceedingly formidable, extending o- 
ver more than forty acres. If you go up 
one street, at the top of it you are sure to 
meet a range of cannon with their open 
mouths looking at you. If you go down 
another, you have a range of 24-pounders 
staring at’ you, as much as to say, What 
business have you here? I suppose if 
Quebec were properly defended with sol- 
diers it would be as impregnable as Gib- 
raltar ; indeed it is called the Gibraltar 
of the New World. 

On the west, in front of the citadel, 
are the celebrated plains of Abraham, on 
which Wolfe and Montcalm fought and 
perished, as I have heretofore told you, 
in our Magazine, volume vii. page 311. 
Lord Dalhousie has erected a monument 
to these two rival heroes, ay, to both of 





LINES TO SUNSET. 


them, although one was his country’s 
foe. This shows a noble feeling, and 
pleased the French Canadians very much, 
A picture of this monument may be seep 
in volume v. p. 161. If you can under. 
stand a bit of Latin I will give you the 
inscription. I will not tell its meaning, 
because if you are learning Latin at 
school it will be a good exercise for you 
to translate it. If you are not learning 
that language, you will see that it is of 
some use. Here is the inscription ; 
MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM 
FAMAM HISTORIA 
MONUMENTUM POSTERITAS 
DEDIT. 





Sunset. 


Suft o’er the mountain’s purple brow 
Meek Twilight draws her shadowy grey ; 

From tufted woods, and valleys low, 
Light’s magic colors steal away. 

Yet still, amid the spreading gloom, 
Resplendent glow the western waves 
That roll o’er Neptune’s coral caves, 

A zone of light’ on Evening’s dome. 


On this lone summit let me rest, 
And view the forms to fancy dear, 
Till on the Ocean’s darkened breast 
The stars of Evening tremble clear, 
Or the Moon’s pale orb appear, 
Throwing her light of radiance wide, 
Far o’er the lightly curling tide. 


No sounds o’er silence now prevail, 
Save of the murmuring brook below, 

Or sailor’s song borne on the gale, 
Or oar at distance striking slow. 


So sweet, so tranquil, may my evening ray 
Set to this world—and rise in future day. 
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Breakfast-Table Science for Young People. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Which is the boiled Egg ? 


MrW. Now, Tom, there are six eggs, 
two boiled yesterday, and four unboiled. 
Which are the boiled ? 

Tom. Let me see ! 

MrW. Oh, ah! let the light shine 
through them, by all means. 

Tom. This is a boiled one. 

MrW. You must go out of the room 
while I examine my private mark. 

All. We will go out. (ail go out.) 

Kenneth. May we come in? 

MrW. Yes. 

Tom. Well, am I right ? 

MrW. No; your egg is an unboiled 


one; let the others try. Shake them 
well, Ella. 
Ella. 1 believe this does not shake. 


This must be one of the boiled ones. 

MrW. Turn your faces to the wall 
while I examine my mark. No, it won’t 
do ; this too is an unboiled one. 

Ella. Are you sure, father? I can 
see no private mark. 

MrW. But I can, miss, and there can 
be no mistake. 

Tom. May I try once more, father ? 

MrW. O yes. What are you doing ? 

Tom. I have heard that the end where 
the future chick is to be is warmer. 
This chick must be dead here. 

MrW. Turn again—mind you don’t 


cheat. Wrong again—this too has not 
been boiled. 





Esther. 
mark ! 

MrW. There is no mark on the egg, 
by which I know it. 

Amelia. There must be something. 
Will you let me rub them all with water?’ 

Mr W. O yes, and wath ink too, if you 
please. 

Tom. Now, Milly, do you rub them, 
and I will paint them all black with in- 
dia ink. 

Esther. 
I know. 

Mr W. (taking them up singly,) It is 
indeed difficult to see any mark now ; 
and I can hear nothing. Suppose I act 
the part of monsieur Testot the conjuror, 
and set these six black eggs to spin round 
together, as he does his six plates ?— 
There goes one—there another—now 
they are all going. 

Tom. They all go certainly; but four 
make a sort of lame waddling turning 
round. 

Amelia. But these two spin round 
beautifully. 

MrW. They are the boiled eggs. 

Tom. Let me try. I cannot make 
the four spin, but the two run round like 
tops. 

MrW. Do you know what the bal- 
last of a ship is? 

Tom. It is weight placed in her bot- 
tom to steady her. 

MrW. Does it matter whether the 
ballast be solid or liquid ? 


I wish I could see father’s 


Now father can’t tell which, 
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Tom. 1 should think not. 

Mr.W. Then a hold full of water 
would do for ballast ? 

Tom. Yes. 

MrW. When she rolled on one side, 
what would take place ? 

Tom. I am wrong ; the water would 


“rush to that side, and she would roll over, 


as little boats doewhen all the people in 
them run to one side. 

MrW. Tom, you would never expect 
a top to ‘ go to sleep,’ in spinning, if the 
peg was loose and shifting; and it would 
be as absurd to expect a liquid egg to 
spin on a moveable centre. A boiled egg 
is solid, and spins like a solid top. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Why a Fly cannot ride on Horseback. 


MrW. We have not far to look for a 
reason. Do you see those four sheep 
hanging up in the butcher’s shop ? 

Amelia. Perfectly well. 

MrW. What do you see ? 

Amelia. Four dead sheep. 

Mr W. With their heads and tails and 
skins on ? 

Amelia. No; but with their heads 
and tails and skins off. 

MrW. Well, that is rather more des- 
criptive. What color may they be, now 
their skins are off ? 

Ella. Meat color. 

Tom. Red and white, father. 

MrW. Be particular about the red ; 
never mind the white. Where is the red 


situated ? 


Tom. Upon the back, down the sides, 
and upon the shoulders, 

MrW. Well now, this red part, which 
is seen when the skin is removed, is the 
cause why a fly cannot ride on horseback, 

Amelia. How very ridiculous ! 

MrW. And how very true! I have 
shown you a dead sheep, because it was 
at hand ; but there are the same appear- 
ances in the ox and horse. Be so good 
as to consider one of these dead sheep 
a living horse. 

Kenneth. I'll try. 

Mr W. Suppose a fly, wishing to take 
a ride, or his breakfast, alights upon this 
horse, on some of the red part, what 
takes place ? If the horse had hands, he 
would knock him off; but, as he has 
not, what does he do ? 

Tom. He wrinkles up his skin, the 
moment he settles upon him, and gives 
him a good shake. 

MrW. Exactly so ; and this red part 
is the beautiful contrivance that enables 
him to do so; it is called the pannicu 
lus carnosus, or fleshy covering. In man 
and monkeys there is no such structure, 
because they have hands. Put a fly on 
the back of your hand, Kenneth, and ty 
to shake him off by wrinkling your skin. 

Kenneth. I cannot stir it. But why 
have not these animals this red covering 
all over their bodies ? 

MrW. That would be unnecessary. 
Examine the sheep again. Wherever 
he is white behind, the tail could sweep 
the fly off; wherever it is wanting before, 
the head or horns could knock it off 
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In these places it would be as unneces- 
sary to give this covering as giving it to 
man and monkeys, who have hands, with 
which they can remove every annoyance. 
You now see ‘ why a fly cannot ride on 
norseback.’ 

Tom. O, perfectly. If he ride before, 
the head will knock him off; if he ride 
behind, the tail will switch him off ; and 
if he ride any where else, this panniculus 
will give him such a shaking, that he 
will soon be glad to fly away. 

MrW. From all this we may learn 
the cruelty of cutting the sweeping tail 
of the horse, which is as useful as it is 
ornamental. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
What is creeping up the Post ? 


Ken. O, father! I do believe Cedric 
has poisoned himself by eating toadstools. 

MrW. I hope not. Where are they? 

Ken. They grow on a post at the bot- 
tom of the garden. 

MrW. O, they are not poisonous, nei- 
ther are they toadstools ; they are a sort 
of fungous excrescences, or warts; and 
very useful to cause wood to decay. 

Tom. There is no great utility in that, 
is there, father ? 

MrW. Perhaps not in this post; but 
this is one of the great agents employed 
in covering the earth with the richest soil, 
that is to say, the conversion of living 
wood into dead vegetable matter. 

Tom. How does it so ? 
MrW. Let us stoop down and exam- 


THE USEFUL FUNGUS. 
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ine into this little matter. You will find 
they are tough and leathery, like old 
mushrooms, and they stick to the wood 
like barnacles. 

Ken. I can scarcely break them off. 

MrW. Look at the wide-spreading, 
umbrella-like top—how well calculated to 
stop the progress of the water, as it flows 
down the post! It acts, firstly, by keeping 
the wood almost constantly wet. What 
other changes do these fungous bodies 
effect ? 

Tom. 1 cannot tell. 

Amelia. Nor I. 

MrW. Their root penetrates into the 
wood, and allows the moisture to enter 
there ; and now the work of destruction 
begins. As it becomes decayed, more 
roots enter and flourish, and more wet en- 
ters the post, until at last it falls, like 
touchwood,and is soon mixed with the soil. 

Tom. I never thought before of the 
uses of these little fungi. 

MrW. Every thing has a use, if we 
could discover it. A plant that can ad- 
here to the dead post, like the mistletoe 
to the oak—that can penetrate the solid 
substaneg, and, by directing the rain into 
its very heart, cause its decay, is another 
proof of the wisdom of Him, who hath 
clothed the smiling valley with verdure ; 
and it ought to teach us this lesson— 
that however humble the agent employ- 
ed, yet the magnitude of the results pro- 
duced ought to cause us to view the most 
mis-shapen monster—the most worthless 
and insignificant plant—as created sole- 
ly that man might be happy. 
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Robin Hood and his Merry Foresters. 


We will give our young readers another short extract from Robin Hood. These old popular legends of ancient 
mannets are sometimes more entertainlng than moral. You are aware that Robin Hood had in his party 
two Lieutenants, a Priest, and a Poet. The poet or minstrel was Allen-a-Dale ; and how he beeame one 


of the foresters the following will explain. 

Rosin Hood was one morning roam- 
ing through the forest, when he beheld a 
young man, very elegantly dressed in 
crimson silk, skipping merrily over the 
green plain, singing a roundelay ; his 
face was lighted up with gladness, and 
his heart seemed overflowing with joy. 

On the very next morning Robin Hood 
again encountered the same youth. All 
his finery was gone. He wore a russet 
suit, and his countenance was overspread 
with melancholy. He walked slowly, 
absorbed in meditation, and now and then 
broke into exclamations of the keenest 
grief. The outlaw’s heart was moved. 
‘What can have caused this sudden 
change ?’ he said to himself; ‘ perhaps I 
may relieve his sorrows ;’ and emerging 
from the grove he stood before the young 
man’s path. 

‘What ailest thou, my friend ?’ he said 
to him ; ‘but yesterday thou wert as gay 
asa lark, and to-day as thou wert at a 
funeral.’ 

‘Why dost thou ask? said the youth. 
‘Thou canst not help me in my distress.’ 

‘IT have a hundred as good yeoman as 
ever drew bow in the green-wood,’ repli- 
ed the outlaw, ‘that will do my bidding 
as I list.’ 

‘Lend me thine aid,’ cried the young 
man eagerly, ‘and I’ll be thy true ser- 
vant forever. My name is Allen-a-Dale. 
But yesterday I was to have wedded the 


fairest maiden upon whom the sun ever 
shone. ‘To-day she is taken from me, 
and will be forced to marry a rich old 
knight whom she detests.’ 

‘ Where is the wedding to take place ? 
inquired Robin Hood. 

‘ At the little church in the vale ’twixt 
here and Nottingham,’ replied the lover ; 
‘*tis not five miles distant.’ 

‘We will try what’s. to be done,’ re- 
joined Robin. ‘Come with me, and by 
my faith it shall go hard but thou gettest 
thy fair maiden yet’; and taking the 
now hopeful youth by the hand, the out- 
law led him away. 

Great preparations were made for the 
approaching wedding in the village church 
that Allen-a-Dale had mentioned. The 
lord bishop of the diocese was there, 
dressed in his gorgeous robes ; and the 
cottagers, decked out in their holiday 
costume, were waiting anxiously to wit- 
ness so grand a marriage. An old man 
with a long flowing beard likewise de- 
manded and received admission into the 
interior of the sacred edifice. He wore 
a sombre-colored mantle that entirely 
covered him, and carried, slung by a belt 
across his shoulders, a harp, which, as 
he seated himself near the altar, he pla- 
ced at his feet, ready to strike on the ap- 
pearance of the bridal party. Presently 
the grave old knight entered the church, 
leading the beautiful damsel by the hand. 
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Young girls, dressed in white, scattered 
roses in their path as they advanced, and 
’ the harper sounded his noble instrument. 
The poor maiden seemed totally uncon- 
scious of all that passed. She walked 
slowly, with her head bent to the earth ; 
and tears burst from her eyes and coursed 
each other down her lovely cheeks ; but 
the old knight was unmoved, and hurried 
her to the altar. The bishop opened his 
book and began the ceremony. 

‘I forbid this match’! exclaimed a 
voice that seemed to proceed from where 
the harper sat 

The reverend father, surprised at so 
unusual an interruption, stopped and 
looked around: ‘Stand forth, whoever 
thou art, and state thy reasons,’ said he, 
after a long pause. 

‘This old knight is not the damsel's 
free choice,’ cried the old man, rising 
from his seat, ‘ and I forbid the marriage.’ 
At the same moment pulling away his 
false beard, and casting aside his cloak, 
Robin Hood drew a bugle-horn from his 
baldric, and stunned the ears of bishop, 
knight and maiden, with the loudness of 
his blast. At the summons four and 
twenty yeomen darted out of a grove 
that was close at hand, bounded like wild 
deer over the plain, and quickly entered 
the church. The first man among them 
was Allen-a-Dale. He ran to Robin 
Hood and gave him his trusty bow ; then 
rushing to the altar, he hurled the old 
knight aside, and clasping the lovely 
maiden in his arms, bore her to the out- 
law. 


MARRIAGE OF ALLEN-A-DALE. 


‘ Now, my good lord bishop,’ said Ro. 
bin Hood, ‘ thou may’st marry this fair 
lady to her own true love.’ 

‘That cannot be,’ returned the bishop, 
closing his book with a loud clap ; ‘the 
law requireth that the banns be published 
three times in the church.’ 

‘We will soon remedy that,’ cried Lit. 
tle John, stepping forward from among 
the bowmen. ‘Lend me thy gown a 
while, good master bishop, and I will do 
that office ;’ and as he spake, he entered 
the inclosed space by the altar, and stood 
by the side of the reverend father, who, 
with a very ill will, suffered his robe to 
be taken from his person. 

The foresters and villagers, one and 
all, could not restrain their mirth when 
the tall yeoman put the garment upon 
himself, and took up the bishop’s volume. 
For fear that thrice might not be enough, 
he published the banns seven times, 
while Allen-a-Dale and his betrothed 
took their places at the altar steps. 

‘Who gives away this maid ? asked 
Little John, when he had finished that 
part of his duty. 

‘That do I,’ answered Robin Hood, 
who stood at the damsel’s side. ‘Where 
is the man who dares dispute my gift? 
and clapping the bridegroom upon his 
shoulder— Cheer ye, my gallant friend,’ 
he cried; ‘ by my troth thou hast boldly 
won the fairest maiden in christendom.’ 

Neither the old knight nor the bishop 
interposed, but while Little John pro 
ceeded with the ceremony they both left 
the church. As soon as all was conclu 
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ded, the young girls again strewed flow- 
ers in the path of the now joyous bride, 
the bells struck up a merry peal, and 
the villagers and foresters, rushing out 
of the church, greeted the happy pair 
with loud shouts of joy. Robin Hood 
and his men escorted them home, and 
having drank to the welfare and happi- 
ness of young Allen-a-Dale and his fair 
lady, they again returned to their green- 
wood shades. 





Enigma. 


To the Editor of Parley’s Magazine, 


The subjoined original Enigma is offered for insertion, 
if deemed worthy a place in your Magazine. The so- 
lution had better be deferred till the next month, 


[ am of a firm and unyielding temper- 
ament ; and yet, by a feeble resistance, I 
am easily overcome. In my ordinary 
state, but few objects influence me. To 
cold theory, I am a cold and heedless 
listener ; but warm and glowing practi- 
cal arguments never fail to affect me, and 
change my stubborn nature so effectually 
that I may be moulded to any form of 
doctrine. 

In my aspect, I am smooth-faced and 
equable, though in my construction I am 
liable to a thousand irregularities and de- 
formities. I am so indifferent to orna- 
ments, that none but the richest jewels 
tan affect me. I am silent and incom- 
Municative ; and yet no great sagacity is 
Tequisite to penetrate my character, or, to 


Use a vulgar phrase, to see through me 
ata glance, 


Iam not addicted to slan- 
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der nor detraction; yet I often cast re- 
flections upon persons, but I am hon- 
est enough to do so in their presence. 
Though I form no part of the structure, 
yet no public edifice is built without me. 
I have assisted in the discoveries of Her- 
schel, of Newton, and Gallileo. The 
chymist always has me in his laboratory ; 
though sir Humphrey Davy has immor- 
talized himself for rejecting me and dis- 
covering a substitute for me. 

I know nothing of science, arts or lit- 
erature ; and yet there are few subjects, 
however dark or obscure, upon which I 
cannot throw light ; indeed light itself, 
by my instrumentality, was discovered to 
be not a simple body, but capable of be- 
ing divided. 

If I have not the gift of prophecy, I 
have the power of making distant objects 
appear near. I am often found in the 
old man’s pocket, and slily hid in the 
maiden lady’s work-bag. The public 
speaker often needs my assistance to ob- 
tain clearer perceptions of his subject ; 
and the student through me not unfre- 
quently gets an insight into that which 
previously to him seemed confused and 
unintelligible. 

I am the ally of the intemperate ; and 
am resorted to by the weak-minded as a 
refuge from trouble and domestic griev- 
ances. I am used by the physician in 
administering his remedies; though I am 
alike the vehicle of the anodyne and the 
draught of poison. I am always found 
in the house of feasting and conviviality. 
In olden time, when I blushed, I was 
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180 SPLENDID PROCESSION OF GLASS BLOWERS. 


considered as a pledge of hospitality ; but 
modern reformers, more wise, will have 
it so no longer; and I willingly consent 
to continue pale, instead of turning red, 
if they retain me in their service. 
Newyork, May, 1841. S. M. H. 





Glass-Cutters’ Procession. 


On the 12th of September, 1823, the 
inhabitants of Newcastle, England, were 
gratified with a spectacle which was nov- 
el and very interesting. It was a pro- 
cession of the workmen employed in sev- 
eral of the glass-houses, each bearing in 
his hand a specimen of the art, remark- 
able either for its curious construction, 
beauty or elegance. 

The morning was ushered in with the 
ringing of bells, and the streets were 
crowded with people. At twelve o’clock 
the procession began to move, amid the 
cheers of the multitude, the firing of can- 
non, and the ringing of bells, and prece- 
ded by a band of music. It was compo- 
sed of the workmen of seven glass com- 
panies, arranged according to the senior- 
ity of their respective houses, and each 
distinguished by appropriate flags. The 
sky was clear, and the rays of the sun, 
falling upon the glittering utensils and 
symbols, imparted richness and grandeur 
to their appearance. The hat of almost 


-every person in it was decorated with a 


glass feather, whilst a glass star sparkled 
on the breast, and a chain or collar of va- 
riegated glass hung round the neck ; some 


wore sashes round the waist. Each map 
carried in his hand a staff, with a crogg 
piece on the top, displaying one or more 
curious or beautiful specimfens of art, 
These elevations afforded a sight of the 
different vessels, consisting of a profusion 
of decanters, glasses, goblets, jugs, bowls, 
dishes, &c. jhe staple articles of the trade 
in an endless variety of elegant shapes, 
and of exquisite workmanship, with sev. 
eral other representations remarkable ei- 
ther for excellence of manufacture or for 
curious construction. Amongst these 
were two elegant bird-cages, containing 
birds, which sung at periods during the 
procession. A salute was fired several 
times from a fort mounted with glass 
cannon, to the astonishment of the spec 
tators; a glass bugle, which sounded the 
halts and played several marches, was 
much admired for its sweetness and cor 
rectness of tone. Several elegant speci 
mens of stained glass were exhibited; 
many of the men wore glass hats and 
carried glass swords. When the proces 
sion arrived at the mansion house it halt 
ed, while a salute was fired from the 
glass cannon; the procession then moved 
through the principal streets to dinners 
provided at different inns. 

In the volume of ‘ Local Records,’ pub 
lished at Newcastle, from whence this 
account is taken, the editor says, ‘ that 8 
procession of this kind is highly com 
mendable, not as a mere unmeaning show 
calculated for carricature, but as exhibit 
ing to public view some of the finest é& 
forts of human industry and genius. 
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A New History of England, 


FOR CHILDREN. 





EDWARD THIRD. 


Ir is to be hoped that Edward did not 
know any thing of the cruelty with which 
his father was treated, although Isabella 
his wicked mother said that it was done 
by his orders ; but we can hardly imag- 
ine any thing so dreadful, as that a child 
should murder his own father, and you 
know we cannot believe any thing that 
Isabella said. 

Edward the Third reigned a long time, 
and I wish I could tell you any thing that 
he did for God ; but all his time passed 
in war, and the world called him brave, 
and he ‘loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God.’ He had seve- 
ml children ; the eldest was called the 
Black Prince, because he wore black ar- 
mor, and had a black horse. His father 
Was very fond of him, and very proud of 
him, because he was so brave. But, my 
thildren, there is no bravery in murder. 





When the Black Prince was quite a 
boy, he fought a battle at Cressy, a town 
in France, and a few years afterwards he 
fought another battle at Poictiers, and 
took the king of France prisoner; and it 
was a curious thing that the English had 
also taken David, king of Scotland, pris- 
oner, so that there were three kings in 
England at the same time ; the kings of 
France, Scotland and England. 

The Black Prince treated his prisoner 
very kindly, and paid him great respect. 
I like him for this ; and I like him too, 
because he was always obedient and af- 
fectionate to his father. He died of a 
consumption. He had one little boy, 
Richard, afterwards king of England. 
The people were very sorry when the 
Black Prince died. 

Run for the map of France, and look 
for the town of Calais. You see it is 
the nearest town to England. King Ed- 
ward the Third wanted to take this town 
from the French, so he took a great ma- 
ny soldiers and set off for France. Now 
there was a high thick wall built round 
Calais, and a deep ditch round the wall 
fuli of water, so that no one could get 
into the town, except by a little bridge 
over the ditch, and a gate which was in 
the wall; but the bridge was a draw- 
bridge, and the gate was very strong, so 
the people of Calais raised the bridge 
and locked the gate, and Edward could 
not get in. This put him in a great pas- 
sion, and he made his army stay outside 
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the wall for eleven months, so that the 
people of Calais could not get out to ob- 
tain any thing to eat. They were forced 
to devour horses and dogs, and at last, 
wlfen they were nearly starved, they op- 
ened the gate to let Edward and his ar- 
my into the city. 

They had done no harm, I think, in 
keeping the king out as long as they 
could, for he had no right to their city ; 
but Edward was very angry, and he said 
he would kill every one in the city. 
Some of his officers and friends begged 
him not to do so, and at last the king 
said, that if six of the citizens would come 
out with ropes round their necks for him 
to hang, he would forgive the rest. 

The poor people were very sad when 
they heard this, because they did not 
know where to get six men who would 
be willing to die for them, until a man 
named Eustace de St. Pierre offered to 
die, and five others then stood up and 
said they would die too, to save the rest 
of the inhabitants. The people were 
very grateful, and thanked them many 
times; and do you know, Edward would 
have hung them, had not Philippa his 
queen knelt to him, and begged him to 
forgive them. ‘ Lady,’ said he, ‘I could 
have better liked you had been elsewhere, 
but I cannot refuse you ; do with them 
as you will.’ 

But I have no more time to talk of 
these things. I want to tell you of a 


brave man who lived inthisreign. Yes, 
my readers, John Wickliffe was a brave 
man, a soldier of the Saviour; he fought 


ENGLISH HISTORY. EDWARD THIRD. 









against sin, and his armor was the ap. 
mor of God; his sword was the sword 
of the spirit, which is the word of God; 
and he went from place to place teaching 
the people. At that time the Bible was 
written only in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
so,that the common people and children 
could not read it; but Wickliffe transla 
ted it into English. When you are old. 
er you will read many things about this 
great reformer, which you are at present 
too young to comprehend. Printing was 
not known at that time, but many people 
copied Wickliffe’s translation with a pen, 

Edward had several sons; the Black 
Prince was the eldest, and he and his 
brothers William and Lionel died before 
their father ; the fourth son was John of 
Gaunt. You must try to remember 
the names of the third and fourth, because 
you will hear of them again. 

Edward was very unhappy. In the 
last few years of his life his eldest son 
and his wife Philippa both died, and he 
lost all the towns in France that he had 
taken such pains to get. Soon after, he 
died, and of what use were his conquests 
then ? The Bible says, no covetous man 
has any inheritance in the kingdom of 
God. 

You would laugh, I think, to see the 
droll dresses which ladies and gentlemen 
wore about this time. Gentlemen's shoes 
were long and pointed, and fastened to 
the knee with gold or silver chains 
They would wear a black stocking on one 
leg and a red one on the other. And the 
ladies had little daggers fastened to theif 
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belts, with head-dresses three feet high, 

something in the shape of a sugar-loaf, 

with ribbons reaching from the top to the 
ound. 

King John of France died in London, 
much respected for his many virtues ; 
and to him is ascribed that remarkable 
saying worthy to be for ever remembered, 
namely, ‘ Though faith and truth were to 
be banished from the rest of the world, 
they ought to be sacred in the mouth of 


kings.’ 





Short Lessons to be committed to memory. 
EDWARD THIRD. 

Character—Rapin says, He was very 
tall but well-shaped, and of so noble and 
majestic an aspect, that his very looks 
commanded respect and veneration. Af- 
fable and obliging to the good, but inex- 
orable to the bad; in him were well 
mixed the duties of a Sovereign with 
those of an honest man. 

Right to the throne—Son of Edward 

econd. 

Death—1377, in the 65th year of his 
age, and 51st of his reign. 

Possessions—England, Ireland, Wales, 
Normandy. 

Children—Edward, William, Lionel, 
John, Edmund, Thomas, 2d William, Is- 
abella, Joanna, Blanch, Mary, Margaret. 

Line—Plantagenet. 

Remarkable Events—Gunpowder in- 
vented.— Weaving cloth first brought in- 
to England from Flanders.—Copper mo- 
hey first used in Scotland and Ireland.— 
Thomas Blanket set up weaving those 


woollen cloths that yet bear his name.— 
Cannon first used by the English at Cres- 
sy.—A great plague raged, and destroy- 
ed half the people.—Order of the Gar- 
ter instituted by the Black Prince.—Four 
kings entertained at one time by the ma- 
yor of London.—Wickliffe the reformer 
lived in this reign 





Toads, Crows, and Snakes, 


In the last No. of our Magazine we 
said ‘ Don’t kill the Birds!’ We have 
since seen in the N. H. Farmer’s Visitor 
a plea in favor of Toads, Crows, and 
Snakes, which we will extract, in the 
hope that it may deter those of our young 
readers, who ghould feel so disposed, from 
injuring these harmless animals. 


‘The Toad, looked upon in childhood, 
is one of the most ugly animals that can 
be imagined ; yet when we learn the u- 
tility of these little creatures in destroy- 
ing hundreds and thousands of worms 
and insects which devour the infant veg- 
etables, that we care so much about, we 
are taught to respect and feel affection for 
an animal so useful—we identify him 
with the innocent swallow, which, flying 
through the air, gathers into its stomach 
myriads of mischief-brooding insects. 

The Crows, watching the opportunity 
to carry off a young chick, or to pull up 
the tender corn just showing itself above 
ground, and for whose life the gun is of- 
ten cocked, probably do much more good 
than harm in the destruction of myriads 
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of grasshoppers, canker-worms, caterpil- 
lars, and other ravenous vermin. 

‘But there is another species of animal, 
which from childhood had more than any 
thing else been an object of aversion and 
dread, and that we had always supposed 
would never be entitled to sympathy ; 
we mean the Snake. In obedience to 
what we had considered a scripture com- 
mand, we had made it a sort of religious 
duty to kill a snake whenever we should 
meet one ; and several years ago, while 
travelling in a field with a Quaker friend, 
we were surprised to be advised by him 
to let off a striped snake which came con- 
veniently within reach of our cane : ‘ He 
never did thee injury—he will do more 
good than harm—let him alone.’ We 
confess we have often, since that time, 
been careful not to injure these animals. 

‘If our quaker friend induced us to 
look with kindness upon a striped snake, 
we never had supposed we should be in- 
duced to let a huge black snake retreat 
when we could stop him with a blow. 
We have cleared land near the steep 
banks of a gully of light soil, in which 
the black snakes had found very conven- 
ient dens. While picking up the burnt 
ground we found the skin of one measu- 
ring nearly nine feet in length! At ano- 
ther time a large snake, laying over our 
path, glided beyond the reach of the hoe 
in our hands into a pile of brush. 

‘ After all we are clad to find that our 
hostility even to the odious black snake 
is misdirected, and that it is better he 


should run away than be killed. We 


WEASELS AND SKUNKS. 













are told that he is of great use in driving 
chip-squirrels and mice from our grain 
fields; and a gentleman who has a large 
farm in Epsom asks as a favor of his 
workmen that they will spare the black 
snake for the good he shall do in destroy. 
ing and driving off the animals that eat, 
carry off and waste bushels of grain. 

‘Just so is the Weasel hunted down, 
who drives from the cellar scores of rats, 
that either eat up or spoil every kind of 
provision within their reach. 

‘And even the very Skunk is a more 
offensive than dangerous animal, though 
man always wars upon him when he can 
do it with safety. There is no animal 
made in vain, and the skunk itself does 
more good than harm. He not only de- 
stroys in their season in the warm nights 
of early summer and autumn, thousands 
of the worms, beetles and other insects, 
that destroy vegetation and grain—but 
the moles and mice that infest the plough 
ed and grass grounds find in him an @ 
emy that hunts them to a good purpose 
for the farmer. Last year there was in 
this region not over half a crop of pota- 
toes ; and of this half a crop the moles 
and mice made sad havoc. We know 
that a pair of skunks whose burrow was 
near a potato and cornfield of six acres, 
saved us many bushels by hunting out of 
the ground and destroying the mice that 
in great numbers had found a_ place of 
retreat under the sward of the field which 
had been turned down in the spring. If 
the skunks shall not molest us, let thei 
live and do good.’ 
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Sports for Youth, 


EXERCISES ON THE HORIZONTAL POLE, CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150. 


143. Try to erect a perpendicular 
according to Preston’s Geometry. Hands 
on each side of the pole—draw yourself 
up gradually, open your compasses, and 
let the legs thereof come up, one on each 
side, so as to be perpendicular to the pole. 





144. Now, boys, try your powers at 
this. Hands on each side, face towards 
the post—draw yourselves up a little, 
feet close, and with a swing throw both 
legs at once over one side of the pole, 
‘then over the other. Do this several 


times. 
yas 
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145. You may perhaps be strong e- 
nough now to hang with hands over the 
pole, and to curl yourself up like this, 
and go slowly over the pole ; but do not 
strain too much. As I said before, the 
strength will come by and by. 





146. Get up on the pole, as I did in 
No. 139, and sit across with hands on 
each side, and your face towards the post. 
Now swing yourself completely round, 
so as to come up to the sitting posture— 
hold tight—do it several times. 





fee ae 
147. Now, again hands on each side, 
and swing the left leg over the right side 
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of the pole—at the same time let go with 
the right hand, and catch the pole so that 
the legs may be between the hands, and 
bring your face to the front thus—now 
swing the right leg well, so as to give 


you an impetus, and go completely round 
again and again. Remember, both hands 
.to be on the same side. 


148. I will now show you an exercise, 
which appears dangerous to many, and 
would be so to any one unaccustomed to 


‘these exercises ; to the experienced gym- 


nast there is no danger, I have often per- 
formed it myself, and seen it done by oth- 
ers, without the slightest evil effect aris- 
ing from it. It only proves how pliable 
and at the same time how strong the 
muscular system may become by system- 
atic training. You will observe that I 
bring my legs between .my arms, begin- 
ning in every respect as in No. 136. Let 
them pass completely through, and hang 
down thus—twisted so. I then draw my- 
self gradually back between the arms, 


:and hang perpendicular as before. 











149. Hang on one end of the pole, 
hands on each side, face towards the post 
—swing backwards and catch the pole 
with the toes—let your back fall in—and 
suspend yourself thus. 


150. Now throw the right leg over 
the pole—then with a spring bring up 
the right elbow in this position—at the 
same time throw the left arm over the 
pole, and hang thus for a short time. 


: £) 








151. Now, boys, draw up your body 
as high as possible, hands over the pole, 
and with a spring elevate, if you can, 
both elbows at once—if not, one at a 
time—and rise up gradually till the body 
is quite straight—now change the posi 
tion of your hands, so that the fingers 
may be on the same side as the body. 
and underneath the pole—then bend for 
ward, and turn yourself gradually over till 
your feet touch the ground.— Well done! 


























EXERCISES ON THE 


152. Bramah’s patent Detector. Do 
just as before, except changing the posi- 
tion of the hands, which must remain as 
they were—sink gradually down, and be- 
stow a ‘ kiss on that fair Pole’—then rise 
(there is no occasion to say slowly) to 
the first position. If this does not dis- 
cover the riches of your chest, I know 
not what will. 


153. The neatest way of mounting 
the pole is to throw either the right or 
left leg across, as we did in No. 133, and 
with a swing or two bring yourself up, 
and when on it, sit astride, and with a 
firm grasp, thumbs across, raise your bo- 
dy off the pole, till it is horizontal, or as 
near that mathematical line as possible. 


D 


> 














154. The Roasting Jack. Hang at 
one end of the pole—hands over on one 
side—Jet go your right hand—the body 
will swing from right to left—clasp the 
pole on the other side with the right 
hand—let go the left hand—let the body 
swing round, and bring the left hand on 
the same side as the right—so on to the 
end of the pole—hanging first on one 
side of the pole, then on the other. Here 
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you will require a firm grasp, as the very 
act of turning tends to disengage you 
from the pole ; but your wrist must be 
the pivot on which you principally rotate 
—the hand must keep you suspended. 

155. Now try and throw your right 
leg over the pole thus—and immediately 
throw both arms over the pole, holding 
by them only, like this. 


hava 


156. If you can do the last exercise, 
which I dare say you can by this time, 
throw the right leg over from the left 
side, the right arm being underneath, and 
let the left arm down so. 








157. Here’s muscle, hard as iron! as 
maior Longbow says. Hang on the pole 
—hands on one side—spring at once on 
to the pole, and balance yourself on the 
arms, like this. This certainly is rather 
difficult at frst, but it is astonsihing what 
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practice will enable you to do. You see 
I feel quite at my ease, and do not stir 
from my position. 

158. Looking towards the antipodes. 
Merely hang on the pole as before, bring 
your legs between your arms—gradually 
draw them and your body up, till both 
are quite perpendicular on the same side 
as the hands, as I am now. 


| 


| 
159. Again mount the pole, and bring 


both legs over, so as to sit on it, as I do, 
see—gradually lower the body, till you 
look something like a grasshopper, and 
swing with arms behind—bring yourself 
gradually up again. Once is enough. 
How do you like it ? 











160. Now, young gymnasts, just hook 
yourselves up by the right hand on the 
pole—grasp the wrist with the left hand, 
and endeavor to pull yourselves up. Try 
to perform the same, by hanging on the 
left hand. Remember to grasp the pole 
firmly, as not only is the weight of your 
body suspended by the arm, but it be- 
comes the purchase, or fulcrum, by which 
you lift your body up. 


161. Sit on the pole, and slide grad. 
ually down til] you are in the same posi. 
tion as you saw me in No. 159. Now 
catch the pole with bent arms, like this, 
—seize hold of the trousers by the pock. 
ets, grasp them tight, and swing back. 
wards completely round. 


~ 


= 





162. Draw yourself up, as I told you 
in No. 151—grasp the pole firmly, and 
then kneel on it—hands on one side— 
steady—don’t be afraid—now swing your 
self over the pole, and come down on 
your feet. This is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult of all, to kneel on a round sub 
stance, and that too so small, is a feat to. 
which habit alone can inure you. But 
by this time you will have acquired such 
a mastery over your limbs, and so much 
self-possession, that while others perhaps 
may tremble, you alone will be the least 
concerned about the matter. All you 
have to do is to hold tight by the hands, — 
the rest will easily follow after a few 
trials. 





163. Seat yourself quite comfortably 
on the pole, as I particularly requested, 









> SS a: See 


But 


you 


few 


jn No. 159. Vacate your seat by sud- 
denly dropping off it, and hanging, not 
by the neck, but by the hams, as you 
may see me. 

















| | 


164. Once more hang with the hands 
on each side at one end of the pole—then 
elevate the legs, one on each side, so,— 
try to walk in that position to the other 


ao 


My YouNnG FRIENDS, 
For such I am confident you will permit 
me to call you, I have often been asked 
by the unthinking, what use there is in 


all this which I have been teaching you. 


I have generally replied to these wise- 
acres in something after this strain : 

In the first place, the muscular system 
becomes so powerfully strengthened and 
developed, that there is hardly any spe- 
cies of fatigue, within the power of hu- 
man endurance, which the well-taught 
and well-practised gymnast cannot un- 
dergo. The animal spirits become so 
exhilarated and so buoyant, that they are 
hot easily depressed by the common oc- 
currences of life. The health of course 
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is considerably increased, and all the di- 
gestive processes go on well. So much 
for one’s self. But a nobler employment 
of the new powers has been created ; 
the presence of mind which is engender- 
ed by these, and other equally interesting 
exercises, to which I shall call your at- 
tention, is of the highest importance, 
when called upon to render assistance to 
others in the hour of danger. The pow- 
er of grasping, almost equal to a black- 
smith’s vice, will enable you to sustain 
not only your own weight, but a body e- 
qual in weight to yourselves along with it. 

Should that terrific element, a fire, ov- 
ertake you in the dead of night, and no 
way of escape be left you but by a win- 
dow, it may be, three or four stories high 
—the fire has approached your room, you 
can no longer stay, or you will be suffo- 
cated by the smoke—no ladder has yet 
arrived by which you can descend—your 
only alternative between life and death, is 
to jump from the window, or hang from 
the window-sill, or balcony if there be 
one. The former is fraught with danger 
of breaking your limbs, and becoming 
maimed for the rest of your days—or 
what is too often the case, with lingering 
death ; the latter will enable you to re- 
main for a long time to hang suspended, 
till relief comes in some shape or other. 

The gymnast, knowing his powers, 
will prefer the latter ; and should he see 
a fellow-creature in danger, but yet too 
timid and frightened to venture on either, 
he will ascend a ladder, and bring down 
his burden safe under his powerful hold 
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Should shipwreck be his lot, he will 
cling with unflinching tenacity to the rig- 
ging, and almost defy the attacks of 
waves, appalling even to the stoutest 
hearts of oak. Should an unfortunate 
being fall into the water, the gymnast, if 
he can swim—and every boy and girl 
ought to learn to swim—will be able to 
hold up both himself and his helpless 
charge, till some friendly rope or boat 
come to his assistance. Is he inclined to 
take a pedestrian tour amidst mountain 
scenery, whether he be a botanist, miner- 
alogist, or geologist, he will find his gym- 
nastic exercises have been the best pre- 
paratives, to fit him for undergoing the 
fatigues of such an excursion. 

In short, such a being will be enabled 
to go on his way rejoicing, because he 
has health of body and mind, and is en- 
abled by his powers to render a thousand 
services to his fellow creatures, which 
the feeble, the timid, and consequently 
irresolute, will never be able to accom- 
plish. 

Next month, my readers, we will have 
a ride or two on horseback. 


The Mother and her Children. 


We copy the following interesting and amusing article 
from an English Magazine. 


































Mr. Editor, 


On the beach at Gravesend yesterday 
morning, I saw a gaily dressed young 
female walking and fondling an infant in 
her arms, whom she called Henry ; with 
a fine lively bluff boy of about three years 
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old running before, who venturing fo im 
terrupt the gravity of a goat by tickling 
his beard with a switch, became in im. 
mediate danger of over-punishment from 
the provoked animal. I ran to the res. 
cue, and received warm thanks for its 
achievement. After the manner of mo- 
thers, she kissed and scolded her ‘ dear 
Lobski,’ as she called the little rogue ; 
and I involuntarily repeated the appella- 
tion. ‘ Sir,’ said she, smiling, ‘ it is per- 
fectly ridiculous ; but his father and I so 
frequently give him that name in joke, 
that we sometimes let it fall when in ear, 
nest—his real christian name is Robert.’ 
I laughed at the whim, shook hands with 
young Lobski, wished his mother good 
morning, set off for London, and wholly 
forgot my little adventure. 

It was brought to my recollection 
this afternoon through an incident on the 
roof of a stage-coach by which I was trav- 
elling to Rochester with several passen- 
gers, all of whom, except myself, alighted 
at Gravesend. One of them, a facetious 
young Londoner, let fall an expression ot 
two, whence I strongly suspected he was 
the husband of Lobski’s mother. He 
had sat next to me at the back of the 
coach; and being now left to pursue the 
short remainder of my journey alone, | 
was about to change my seat when I per 
ceived a letter, with its direction so oblit 
erated by rubbing as to be wholly unm 
known. It had escaped from my fellow: 
traveller’s pocket, and I took the liberty 
to examine it. It was from his wife, and 
as soon as I read a few lines my surmisé 
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that he was the father of the children on 
the beach: was confirmed. He was an 
entire stranger to the driver as well as 
to myself, and as I could not find his ad- 
dress, it gives me an opportunity of lay- 
ing before my readers a sprightly epistle 
from a mother who leaves her home in 
the city to visita bathing place with two 
young children, and with the pleasure of 
expecting and receiving an occasional 
pop-visit from her good man. 


é COPY OF THE LETTER. 


Gravesend, Thursday aft. 

Dear Henry,—We arrived here after a 
very pleasant voyage in one of the Cal- 
ais steamers. Lobski, as usual, was and 
is quite at home. He really appears to 
be the flower of Gravesend. He spars 
with all the sailors who notice him, which 
are not a few—nods to the old women— 
halloos to the boys, and runs off with their 
hoops—knocks at the windows with his 
stick—hunts the fowls and pigs because 
they run away from him—and admires 
the goats because they are something new. 
As we walk on the beach he looks out for 
anoner great ship—kisses the little girls 
—thumps Mary—and torments me. The 
foung ones in the road call him Cock 

obin. He is indeed what E. D. calls 
‘a tainted one.’ 

Upon first coming down [ immediately 
commenced inquiries about the bathing, 
and found some who talked of mud-rub- 
bing. No one gave it such a character 
as Mrs E. I met with a lady on the 
beach, who told me she had brought a lit- 
tle boy down last year to be mud-rubbed, 
but after a month’s stay his legs were no 
way improved—she then bathed him for 
amonth, and the boy is a fine little fel- 
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low. I considered as Lobski's legs real- 
ly brought us here, it was best to bathe 
him at once. Since going in, which he 
took very well, considering the instantan- 
eous plunge, he calls to me when he looks 
at the sea, ‘ Dere’s my tub, Ma.’ He 
was rather frightened, and thought he 
fell into the water, but not near so much, 
the guide says, as most children are.— 
Harry is getting fatter every day, and 
very jealous of Bob when with me—but, 
out of doors, the little fellow glories in 
seeing Lobski run on before. They grow 
very fond of each other. 

Monday will be a grand day here in 
choosing the mayor, and at night a mock 
election takes place, with fire-works, &c. 
and this day month Greenwich-fair is 
held in the fields. The people here are 
any thing but sociable, and ‘ keep them- 
selves to themselves.’ The sailors are 
the most obliging, and very communica- 
tive—they usually carry Bob over any 
dirty place or so for me. 

If you can, do come down on Satur- 
day, but by no means empty-handed or 
empty-pocketed—my cash is now very 
low, though I have been as saving as pos- 
sible. I should like some pens, paper, 
and a book or two ; any thing, as poor 
Mrs — says, wery amusing, for the eve- 
nings are lonely and dull. Whatever 
you bring you can put into the little port- 
manteau, which [ shall find very useful 
when we return. Bob and Harry send 
you a kiss apiece, and mine ‘I will twist 
up in a piece of paper, and bring with 
me when I come to town.’ 

This is a scribble—but Bob is asleep 
on my lap. I am, my dear Harry, 


Yours, very affectionately, ****, 


N. B. Please to send me word the day 
of the month, and what’s o’clock. 





Can you imagine any thing more ex- 
pressive of loneliness, and desire for in- 
telligence, than this young wife's capital 
N. B.—or more sportively affectionate 
than the ‘ twist up’ of her kiss, with Bob 
asleep on her lap. I like a letter, and a 
letter-writer of this sort, mightily. How 
natural is her momentary hesitation be- 
tween mud-rubbing and bathing. Then 
the instant determination, so essential 
when there is no time to spare, marks 
such ‘ decision of character !’—I presume 
that ‘Lobski’ may be rickety ; and I 
take this opportunity of observing, on the 
authority of a medical friend, that town- 
bred children, who eat profusely of sugar 
and are pampered with sweets, usually 
are. Sugar has the effect of softening 
the bones, and causes the rickets. It 
should form no part of the food of ricket- 
ty children, or only in a small degree ; 
and such children should be allowed and 
encouraged to eat freely of common salt. 

To return to the letter. Her account 
of Lobski’s animated nature is so pretty 
and true a sketch of boyish infancy, that 
you may perceive the hand of the mother 
in every line. In the anticipation of the 
mayoralty show, and the fair, and the un- 
sociableness of Gravesend society, I can 
trace something of the woman. I hope 
she may live to see her boys ‘ good men 
and true,’ gladdening her heart by fear- 
less well-doing. She must look well to 
Lobski :—he’s a‘ Pickle.’ It is in the 


power of a mother to effect more in the 
formation of a child’s early disposition 


than the father. 





THE WILD BEE’S SONG. 






The Wild Bee’s Song. 


I have come from the banks where the Violets bloom, 
And the Primroses peep ’neath the long yellow Broom; 
And the Bluebells are ringing soft peals to the breeze, 

As it scatters amongst them bright drops from the trees ; 


Where the Woodbine is wreathing her light pendant 
bowers, 


And the white-breasted Hawthorn is lavish of flowers, 
And the Jonquil is glowing all lovely to view ! 
I kissed it this morning while bathed in the dew. 


[ have been to the meadow where Cowslips abound, 
Where the Pansy and purple-tinged Bugle are found; 
And the crimson tipped Daisies enamel the green, 
And the golden-haired Cinquefoil gleams gaily between; 
And the Clover’s rich glow on its light graceful stem, 
Appears midst the grass like an amaranth gem ;— 
From all in their turns I the honey have drained, 
And I’ve drank of the nectar the King’s-cup contained. 


The common’s rude wild is no desert to me, 
For there blooms the Heather profusely and free ; 
And the Harebell is waving her head to the wind, 
And the Vetch her light wreath with the Bramble has 
twined ; 
And the sweet-scented Furze spreads her fragsance 
around, 
And the blossoming Thyme for me does abound, 
I call this my manor, my ample domain, 
Where all owe me tribute, nor owe it in vain. 


I enter unquestioned the gardens of state, 

And rifie the costly parterres of the great, 
Where I wander unfettered on light roving wing, 
And banquet on flowers that were reared for the king. 
I seek in his presence the one I love best, 
And murmur my song of delight on its breast ; 

And I take, when I’m weary, luxurious repose 

In the urn of the Lily, or lap of the Rose. 


I revel in sunshine and fragrance all day ; 

There is not a monarch on earth half so gay. 

My labor is pleasure, when home with my spoil 

I wing my light way, and exult in my toil. 

The proudest might sigh for my freedom of will, 
And the wisest might copy my patience and skill ; 
And the blithest might envy my joy when I stray 
Among the fresh glories of April and May. 
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A TALE BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


‘OQ, morHeR, what a very large bag of 
jujubes! I never saw so many together 
before.’ 

‘Perhaps not, my dear, but they are 
things that will keep ; and you are not 
the only person in the house who is trou- 
bled with a cough. Take them, my love, 
and give them to those who have colds ; 
Tam afraid I may want jujubes for my- 
self before long.’ 


Away went Janetta, happiest of the 
happy, though a bad cold somewhat 
depressed her spirits ; but she knew of 
some whom she thought worse than her- 
self, and she was eager to administer to 
their relief; besides, there was some 
pleasure in exhibiting so large a paper of 
such very pretty looking things ; for al- 
though jujubes are nearly tasteless, they 
look as if they were delicious, and are 
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more tempting than many much sweeter 
confections. 

Janetta was the only daughter of a 
lady who had an establishment for twen- 
ty little girls, whom she educated with all 
the tenderness of maternal love, and the 
wisdom gained by knowledge and expe- 
rience ; being assisted in communicating 
the accomplishments called for by their 
rank in life, by her excellent husband and 
several judicious teachers. In this situ- 
ation it will readily occur to every think- 
ing person, the only daughter of the gov- 
erness ran no little risk of being spoiled, 
especially if she were a clever and pretty 
child, as it was the interest of every per- 
son around her, to exhibit her acquire- 
ments and contribute to her attainments ; 
to engage her affections and indulge her 
wishes, in order that her influence might, 
in some shape or other, prove beneficial 
to them, during their residence with her 
mother. Perhaps few situations in ear- 
ly life can be found, where a child may 
be equally important, and of course e- 
qually surrounded by those temptations 
likely to injure her temper, awaken her 
pride, and destroy that simplicity and in- 
genuousness, which are the best charac- 
teristics of her age. Her faculties are 
likely to be prematurely nurtured, but her 
virtues to be blighted, by that conscious- 
ness of power which is so generally in- 
jurious to all, even when time and trou- 
ble should have taught better things. 

Happily for Janetta, the parents she 
was blessed with, influenced by a deep 
sense of religion, sound understandings, 


and that actual knowledge of her predic. 
ament necessary for her real welfare, 
guarded her in every point; and what 
ever might be, and indeed must be, their 
gratification in her progress, never suffer. 
ed her superiority to induce vanity, much 
less exultation, over others. She was a 
child with the rest, subject to the same 
discipline, instructed with the same kind- 
ness ; and although the real sweetness of 
her temper, and her constant industry in 
improvement, might have rendered her 
valuable as a peace-maker to the quarrel- 
some, or an assistant to the indolent, nei- 
ther, in general, sought her interference, 
because they held her to be governed by 
the same rules which bound themselves, 
and referred all matters of moment to 
their governess. 

But wherever a proper favor was to be 
obtained, a childish error to be forgiven, 
an indulgence desired, Janetta was al- 
ways applied to, less on account of her 
supposed powers of persuasion, than in 
order to confer on her the pleasure she 
evidently felt. So far from being a self- 
ish child—the great error of only chil- 
dren—she might be said to live im and 
for others, to the utter exclusion of that 
usually most interesting person se/f; and 
the circumstance of being surrounded by 
so large a family circle, of course offer 
ed abundant means for the exercise of 
that kindness and generosity which was 
inherent by nature, fostered by education, 
and become habitual from situation. 


Such was Janetta, when she walked 
off with her prize of jujubes, recalling to 
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mind all who had colds, or were likely 
to have them, yet coming to the very 
false conclusion, that so large a supply 
could not by possibility be wanted ; but 
it furnished a proof of her mother’s great 
kindness to every body, and elicited a 
hope, that ‘surely that dear mamma 
would not have occasion for them herself,’ 

It did however so happen, that when 
Mrs Alston was retiring for the night, 
she thought it prudent to have a few ju- 
jubes under her pillow, and entered her 
daughter’s room, which joined her own, 
for the purpose of taking them, but she 
did not find any ; and unwilling to dis- 
turb her, retired without them; and hav- 
ing an indifferent night, had the pain of 
hearing her daughter cough very fre- 
quently, without, as she thought, taking 
the means of relief she had so abundant- 
ly provided. 

On Janetta entering her room in the 
morning, as was her custom, the first in- 
quiry was— Where did you put the ju- 
jubes, my dear?’ and next,‘ Why did 
you not take them yourself in the night ?’ 

‘Dear mother, I had not one left ; 
therefore I could not put any under my 
pillow, as you directed.’ 

‘What could you possibly have done 
with them, Janetta? I insist upon know- 
ing.’ 

‘I think jujubes are very odd things, 
for they really went in the strangest way 
imaginable ; but I will tell you exactly 
all I know.’ 

_ Of this Mrs Alston could have no 
doubt, for Janetta’s integrity was always 
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able to bear examination, and she listen- 
ed with a calm but somewhat serious air 
to the explanation which followed. 

‘When I left you, I recalled to mind 
who amongst the young ladies were trou- 
bled with colds like myself, and I counted 
seven ; so I got seven pieces of paper, 
mother, and made up seven parcels— 
good, handsome parcels—and gave one to 
each of them. I thought I did very 
right, and was taking proper care of the 
young ladies. 

‘So you were, Janetta; go on with 
your account.’ 

‘Then I got two little papers, and put 
a few into each, for the two little ones, 
mother, because I thought it would please 
them ; and I made a package for miss 
Jessop, because she was a stranger; and 
then I handed them about to the rest, and 
laid them open on the table, and though 
nobody seemed to like them, or care for 
them, when I| returned from practising, 
I found there was not half a dozen left ; 
but I wrapt those up for myself, remem- 
bering also you had said it was possible 
you might want some, but in the course 
of the evening somebody asked for them, 
and so all were gone before bed-time.’ 

‘ You are the most imprudent girl, Ja- 
netta, I have ever known. Had the ju- 
jubes been husbanded as they ought, for 
those who required them, they would 
have lasted several days, for I bought all 
the confectioner had ; and, living so far 
from the town, I shall be some time be- 
fore I can get more. Go down immedi- 
ately, and see if you can beg a few for 
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me. I hope I shall find some person in 
the house who will have more thought 
for my wants than my own daughter has 
had.’ 

Poor Janetta burst into tears; her 
heart was so full of love to every creature 
around her, and so especially fond of her 
parents, that she had never, in her short 
life, received before a reproach on the 
score of deficient affection; nor could 
she acknowledge its justice, though she 
was agonized with the sense of its seve- 
rity. With lingering footsteps she how- 
ever sought to obey the command she had 
received, and had some consolation in 
soon returning with a plentiful supply of 
jujubes from those she had dealt them to 
so freely, and who were happy in offer- 
ing them to the governess they loved. 

Janetta found her father in the dress- 
ing room when she returned, and she 
Jaid them down on the table with an ea- 
ger anxious air. 

‘I am much obliged to my young 
friends, and glad to see that they have u- 
sed my gift wisely,’ said Mrs Alston. 

‘ But, mother—dear, dear mother, do 
not think they love you better than I do, 
or that they think more about you than 
I; pray, pray do not say such words to 
me again; punish me any other way. 
I am naughty—I{ am foolish ; but surely 
I always love you ? Qh, father, speak, 
pray speak for me !’ 

Mrs Alston had risen and turned a- 
way, too much affected to reply, yet de- 
sirous to make a deep impression on the 
mind and memory of her beloved daugh- 
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ter, whom it was really necessary to 
wound for her future benefit. 

‘My dear Janetta,’ said the fond and 
anxious father, ‘be assured your mother 
cannot say one severe word to you, that 
does not wound herself much more.— 
Judge therefore how much she feels at 
this very moment, and then you will see 
the necessity, for her sake and mine, of— 
I will not say conquering a fault, but at. 
taining a virtue.’ 

‘I did not think the jujubes were so 
very, very valuable,’ said poor Janetta 
sobbing ; ‘I did not remember they were 
to cure dear mamma ; and for myself | 
did not mind my cough.’ 

‘No, my child, in that consists your 
error, an wncommon one ; but it is one 
nevertheless. You cannot suppose, my 
love, that we think the loss of a pound 
of jujubes material; on the contrary, I 
shall sincerely rejoice if I can impress 
upon your mind a lesson I have long de- 
sired to teach you, Janetta. You have, 
my dear, contracted a love for giving, 
and a habit of giving, which, to a certain 
point you must conquer ; because, other 
wise, you will always keep yourself poor, 
and by that means be incapable of fulfil- 
ling your duties. Do you understand 
me ?’ 

Janetta shook the curls from her brow, 
and gazed through her tears with some- 
thing like returning confidence in her fa- 
ther’s face, as she answered—‘ I know 
very well, father, that every body must 
be just before they are generous ; and 
mother I am sure will say for me, that! 
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never borrowed the least thing in my life, 
to a needleful of sewing-silk, that 1 didn’t 
pay it again as soon as possible ; but I 
did think one might give away their own. 
] now see the jujubes were not my own ; 
they were given, as it were, in trust for 
the sick, and I was a careless girl to do 
as I did ; yet I meant to be careful and 
prudent, and every thing—indeed I did.’ 

‘I believe you, my child; but with all 
these good intentions you did a very un- 
just thing, Janetta—unjust to me.’ 

‘You mean to dear mother; I will 
never forgive myself for forgetting she 
might want them.’ 

‘No, I mean to us both, by entirely o- 
mitting due and proper care to our daugh- 
ter, who really required care, and whose 
cough the whole night through has made 
our hearts ache in a manner those only 
who are parents themselves can sympa- 
thize with.’ 

Janetta appeared equally puzzled and 
distressed. Naturally acute as her mind 
was, she did not at first comprehend who 
was the person alluded to; but the mo- 
ment she did, darting into her father’s 
arms, she cried—‘ Your daughter ! dear 
mother’s daughter! I did not think, I did 
not consider—O, I had no right to forget 
you loved me!’ and again the poor child 
wept. 

‘This want of due consideration for 
yourself, my love, is what I complain of,’ 
said Mrs Alston, sitting down and draw- 
ing her tenderly towards her ; ‘in your 
extreme kindness to others, you forget 
your own rights and wants so entirely, 


that if this disposition is not checked, or 
I ought to say regulated, in early life, my 
love, when the time comes for us to be 
taken from you, we shall have every rea- 
son to fear that you will give away all 
we have labored to procure for you, and 
our old age will be oppressed with the 
dread of our only child being impoverish- 
ed, aged, infirm, and friendless.’ 

It is not easy for the very young to 
conceive it possible they can become old 
and infirm. Janetta was shocked exces- 
sively at the idea of her dear parents be- 
ing grieved on her account ; but the lat- 
ter part of the picture did not come home 
to her feelings, save in the last word, 
which absolutely astonished her ; for as 
the whole wealth of her situation consis- 
ted in her daily exercise of her affections, 
and the grand business of her life was 
promoting the happiness of others, she 
had no idea of the possibility of losing 
kindness under circumstances when it 
would be most valuable, and she eagerly 
exclaimed— Friendless ! surely, mother, 
I can never be friendless ? People would 
not forsake me because I had done my 
best to serve them.’ 

‘ Not decause you had done your best 
to serve them ; but, my love, the friends 
of your youth will, as you already know, 
be soon scattered abroad in the world, 
and depend upon it other people will be 
more likely to blame you for extravagance 
than commend you for generosity. You 
may say, perhaps truly, ‘I spent nothing 
on myself.’ They will answer, ‘No 
matter, you spent more than you could 
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afford ; you have forfeited the situation 
in life to which you were born, and which 
your education fitted you to enjoy. We 
will give you alms, but cannot admit you 
to our society.’ Do you not see the pos- 
sibility of this, Janetta? nay, its extreme 
probability, unless you correct yourself ?’ 

Janetta sat seriously a long time, and 
then said—‘I meant to do right, but I 
dare say I have been wrong. I should 
not like to be poor myself, though I like 
poor people, and pity them very much ; 
for I should be obliged to feel all along 
the same sort of misery I had just now, 
when I went from one to another, beg- 
ging jujubes—so ashamed, so distressed !’ 

‘Only much more ashamed—much 
more distressed.’ 

The catechism says—‘I must do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me.’ From what 
you say, mother, it means also that I 
must preserve myself in that state or sit- 
uation of life in which it has pleased 
God to place me ?” 

I do, my love, and for that reason re- 
commend you to be prudent, and to re- 
member, that there are cares and duties 
belonging to yourself, as well as to your 
fellow-creatures, and that if they are not 
performed, others must suffer from your 
self-neglect—indeed, with whom you are 
connected.’ 

‘ But you must not conclude, from any 
thing your mother now says, that you are 
to run into an opposite extreme, Janetta,’ 
said her father ; ‘ for that would be much 
the greater error of the two.’ 





‘ There is no fear of that, dear father ; 
for I shall have a good deal to do to cure 
myself of giving away every thing | 
have given to me, because it is so plea- 
sant, and comes so natural as it were; 
but indeed I wi// reason upon it—I will 
think about it, and remember, for your 
sakes, not to strip your little girl of every 
thing, as I used to do.’ 

Although in early life it has been said, 
‘the tear is forgot as soon as shed,’ nei- 
ther the tears she had shed, nor the ad- 
vice she had received, were soon forgot- 
ten by our young friend, who, having en- 
tered her twelfth year, was capable of 
reasoning on points committed to the ex- 
amination of her judgment, and who ne- 
cessarily enjoyed a power of observing 
the dispositions of others, and silently 
commenting on that in them she ought to 
follow or avoid. All her mother’s pupils, 
save the two little ones we have alluded 
to, were older than herself ; to those she 
conducted herself as an affectionate guar- 
dian, whilst young ladies of fourteen or 
fifteen she held in the light of superiors, 
even when their attainments were fewer 
than her own, because she had the good 
sense to know that she had from her cra- 
dle enjoyed uncommon advantages. This 
respect was much increased soon after 
the scene we have described, from the 
circumstance of her mother becoming 
particularly engaged in preparing the 
greater number for confirmation, that rite 
being about to be performed by the bish- 
op of the diocese in a neighboring town, 


Although the most constant daily at 
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tention was given in Mrs Alston’s house, 
not only to the worship of God, but to 
the reading of his word, and the expla- 
nations of doctrines arising from such 
readings, it will yet be readily supposed 
that now more than ever these moment- 
ous and interesting subjects were ear- 
nestly dilated upon by the governess, and 
examined with due solemnity by ‘those 
who were about to take upon themselves 
their baptismal vow, and thus become 
members of the church of Christ. Ja- 
netta was not of the number, as her pa- 
rents deemed her too young; but her so- 
licitude to join the rest in obtaining in- 
formation, and in committing to memory 
the various tracts furnished by the neigh- 
boring clergy, for the instruction of their 
parishioners, was very gratifying to them, 
,and evinced not only a desire to add to 
her knowledge that which is most valu- 
able and the most venerated, but an in- 
tention—so far as she was able—to model 
her conduct according to the precepts of 
that blessed book, at this time so fre- 
quently in her hand. 

As her mother was constantly engaged 
Janetta’s little tete-a-tete conversations 
in the study were now confined to her 
father, to whom she frequently appealed 
for advice, or looked for approbation, and 
who, most happily for her, was one of 

truly wise and affectionate fathers, 
who never think it a trouble to attend to 
the inquiries of their offspring, and direct 
their minds to proper pursuits, although 
he had the plea of continual occupation, 
as his dear child well knew, and therefore 
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she rarely sought to detain him on any 
trivial account. One day, however, she 
ventured thus to address him, after a lit- 
tle preliminary conversation on serious 
subjects :—‘ When you and dear mother 
said I owed certain duties to myself, you 
gave me several good reasons, but not 
those which must be the best of all. I 
dare say you thought I was too young to 
understand them, but J think you will be 
glad to know that I have found them out 
myself.’ 

‘Well, my dear, pray tell me what 
you have discovered ?’ 

‘ Our Lord himself said to his disciples, 
‘Ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows, yet not one of them falleth to the 
ground but your heavenly Father know- 
eth ;’ and St Paul says, ‘ Ye are not your 
own, ye are bought with a price.’ These 
seem to me, father, the best reasons peo- 
ple can have (however young and insig- 
nificant they may be) for taking care of 
themselves, because it appears clearly 
that our Father who is in heaven careth 
for them.’ 

Mr Alston was struck and affected by 
the pious solicitude, and even the sensi- 
ble application of scripture Janetta had 
made ; but whilst he warmly approved 
of the anxiety she had evinced for instruc- 
tion from the best sources, he yet thought 
it necessary to add— Always, my dear, 
speak freely on all serious meditations to 
your mother or me, in order that you may 
not draw false conclusions on subjects of 
so much importance as the application of 
scripture to your own particular case.’ 
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‘T shall be very glad to do that, father, 
because I never can be certain that my 
conclusions are right, till you have said 
they are.’ 

‘I hope this reliance will long contin- 
ue, for you are at an age when ‘line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,’ are re- 
quired ; but now, my dear, go and wa- 
ter your flowers, for I observed this mor- 
ning all the little gardens were neglected 
in that respect.’ 

Away went Janetta, with the light step 
and the light heart of childhood, to water 
every one’s garden, and cherish every 
one’s flowers, without, as heretofore neg- 
lecting her own. She was at that peri- 
od of life when the lessons and impres- 
sions of religion are received with the 
warmest sensibility, and excite the purest 
gratitude, but do not therefore check, for 
any length of time, that happy buoyancy 
of spirit, which seems granted to every 
young creature as the especial boon of 
its early existence. Her father praised 
her labors, more especially as they re- 
garded the improvements in her own gar- 
den, repeating, as he had often done be- 
fore, ‘that her kind attentions to others, 
her consideration for them, and her gen- 
erosity to them, had his warmest appro- 
val, except in its excess, which was, as 
she well knew, a daily increasing evil, 
until her mother took up the affair of the 
jujubes, as the foundation of a very need- 
ful remonstrance.’ 

‘ Needful indeed, dear father; for when 
I look back, I see clearly how foolish and 
imprudent I have been in my generosity, 


even destroying my power of charity; 
yet one is only a pleasure, and the other 
a positive duty. ButI hope to be a great 
deal better before I am a woman ; for | 
am determined strictly to imitate you and 
mother, whom every body knows to be 
liberal and kind, and then cakes, fruit and 
pocket-money will be much more wisely 
distributed than the jujubes were.’ 

‘I trust they will, my child; but Rome 
was not built in a day, and you, my sweet 
girl, must still be watched and guarded? 

Who would not envy that father’s feel- 
ings, notwithstanding his fears. 





The Serval, or India Wild Cat. 





A GENTLEMAN being out shooting re 
cently in India, wounded and brought 
down a rare animal of the cat kind, cal- 
led a Serval. The above cut shows his 
looks very well. It is a beautiful am 
imal, a little larger than the wild cat. It 
is said to feed on young birds, and can 
leap with great agility from tree to tree. 
It is very fierce, and like all other wild 
animals avoids mankind, unless provok 
ed, when its attack is as furious as thal 
of the panther. It is seldom seen on the 
ground, but lives in trees. Its whole body 
is variegated with black and yellow spot 





